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THE: EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





TREATMENT OF SANDY SOIL. 


I have a field of light sandy soi] that has 
been run quite badly. I have it in mind to 
ut in buckwheat as a green manure. 
ow soon can I put it in, and what other 
manure or fertilizer would be well to add to 


produce a good crop of green peas. 
Wayne Co. GEO. H. REISSMAN. 


The greatest need is to fill the soil with 
humus, as well as the three leading fertiliz- 
ing elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. For producing green peas for the 
early market we doubt whether you can find 
anything better than good barnyard ma- 
nure heavily applied and plowed under. 

If you cannot get the manure we should 
be inclined to take the whole season to 
grow a crop of cow peas for fertilization 
alone. Do not try to harvest the pea crop, 
even if they should mature, but turn them 
under after partial maturity at least. If 
turned under green they might do more 
damage than good. This is simply our 
opinion at this distance, though if on the 
ground we might find our own advice 
would not do. 

Each farmer must decide for himself in 
such cases as this, as he is more familiar 
with all the surrounding conditions. We 
do not value buckwheat very highly as a 

crop to grow for green manuring on our 
land. 
HOW MUCH SWEET CORN FOR TEN COWS? 


I wish to get some estimate of the num- 
ber of acres of sweet corn, fed in the bundle 
without cutting, it would take to keep ten 
cows through the winter. 

What kind would be the best to plant? 
Give manner of planting,also what amount 
less would answer if it was run through a 


distance operation. Some have tried oneor 
more devices, but they failed to work. 

We have used two telephones on the farm 
for the last eight years. Onelinerunsfrom 
the writer’s farm house to that of his fath- 
er, across the road and about 20 rods away. 
For this short distance it has worked per- 
fectly. - 

We have another line running to a neigh- 
bor’s house, 50 rods away. Both these tele- 
phones have saved many steps, and we 
should hate to go without them. 

The two cuts on this page show the tele- 
phone and manner of its erection. Fig. 2 
shows a stout well made cigar box. There 
must be two of them, of course, and the 


covers must be nailed on in good shape. ! 


Small fine brads are good,and the cut shows 
where the boxes need nailing. 

A is the cover, and it must be a good one 
to stand the strain to which it will be sub- 
jected. Inthe center of the cover a hole 








er wire, such as was years ago used in bind- 
ing wheat. It is better to use two strands, 
twisted into one. 

For twisting the wire we took a carpen- 
ter’s bit brace. Two spools of wire were 
fastened on a shaft at one end of the line, 
and the ends of two strands fastened into 
the bit brace. As we slowly walked 
through to the other end of the ‘‘route’’ we 
turned the brace crank “for dear life,” 
thus giving a good twist to the parallel 
wires. 

One end of the double line wire is fasten- 
ed to the nail in front of one telephone, 
which is temporarily supported in proper 
position. Thelineis then fastened up to 
the poles along the route, in as straight a 
line as possible, and high enough to be out 
of the way all along. 

Stout tarred twine may be used as loops 
to hold the line wire in place, or pieces of 
small wire instead. Having made connec- 
tions as tight as possible, fasten to the nail 
in front of the telephone at the opposite 
end of the line. 

Now go down the Jine part way and 
draw the wire cff one side until it is as 
tense as you dare stretch it. This is an 
acoustic telephone, and requires a 
tense wife, free 10 vibrate, in order to per- 
fectly conduct the sound of the voice. 

See that the wire touches no obstruction 


along the line, and be sure to shift it so 
that it will run exactly through the center 


of all the holes in Fig. 1. 

For short distances of 80 rods, or 
less, this cigar box telephone 
works very nicely. Conversation 
in an ordinary tone may be car- 








as we would like. 
combination, conical-shaped grinder, witb 
elevator attached. 


grinding feed, cutting fodder and shelling 
corn, but the question is would such a mil) 
run our grinder and do more satisfactory 
work thanotwo-horses on our tread power? 

Our tread: power is perfect for al! the 
work we have to do, except to grind ear 
corn. For this work we should haveselect- 
ed a three-horse:tread power, rather than 
a two-horse. As it:is, we do perfect work in 
grinding with:two ‘horses, but not so fast 
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The mill is a heavy 


A three-horse tread costs but very little 


cutting box. 
FARMER. 
JACKSON Co. 


Under the same circumstances we should 


E. 8S. DUNBAR. 


put in at least one and one-half acres, as 


we feed it out. 


Our plan would be to feed sweet corn 


daily from the time it was partially ma- 
tured, say August 15, up to the holidays. 
When cut in August, September and 
October, we should feed the whole stalks 
anyway. 

As it is almost impossible to put this corn 
in stacks or mows, without spoiling, we 
put in good-sized shocks in the field and 
haul to the barn as wanted. When cut at 
maturity we bind in very small shocks or 
bundles. It is, however, first cut and laid 
flat to wilt and partially cure before bind- 
ing. 

The best variety we find to be Stowell’s 
evergreen. It makes a large amount of 
very leafy fodder, and will readily mature 
in this corn belt. 

We drill in rows far enough apart for 
horse cultivation—from three feet to three 
feet six inches. Our drill may be set to 
drop kernels thickly or thinly. We like 
to have the seed from four to six inches 
apart. 

We fit the seed bed the same as for our 
yellow dent field corn, and give the same 
kind of harrowing and cultivation after 
the corn is drilled in. 

This corn fodder will go somewhat 
farther, when matured, if run through a 
cutter. But it is not necessary to cut up 
when fed green. After we get through 
corn husking we haul up a load at a time 
and run through the cutter. Being fed out 
in a very few days it will not heat enough 
todo any damage. The same cut fodder 


may go one-third farther than if uncut,but 
itis hardly practicable to keep and feed 
Sweet-corn fodder all winter without more 
or less being spoiled from heating. 
A HOME-MADE TELEPHONE. 
During the winter several inquiries have 
come in regarding a good telephone for short 


Please answer through the 
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must be bored, say about two inches in 
diameter. Bore a three-quarter-inch hole 
through the bottom, exactly opposite the 
hole in the cover. 

B represents a large wire nail running 
clear across the cover asshown. The line 
wire is wrapped or twisted around the nail, 


‘| so as to rest exactly in the center of the hole. 


E Fig. 1 shows across section of the tele- 
phone placed in position on the wal). A is 
the space between studding, B the outside 
sheathing, and C the weather siding. D is 
the lath and plaster of the inside wall, and 
E the backboard of the telephone. 

F shows the cigar box resting on large 
flat screw heads, K. Four screws are 
turned into the back, or wall board, in 
such a way that each corner of the box 
rests squarely on the screw heads, at the 
proper angle to let the line wire run near- 
ly straight to the top of the first pole or 
outside support. 

H shows the large wire nail to which the 
line wire Lis fastened. The line wire must 
have as free vibration as possible from one 
telephone to the other. Be sure that the 
wire does not touch anything in passing 
through the telephone F and the house 
wall. Bore a three-quarter-inch hole 
through the back board, lath and plaster, 
and the outside boarding. All these holes 
must be in line and at the proper angle. 





For line wire we first used ordinary bind- 


carried on when there isno heavy wind or 
storm passing. oIt is an easy job to erect 
such a line as this, and ours cost us less 
than 50 cents for wire. For short distance 
work it may be relied upon. Either end is 
“called up’ {by tapping on the box. 

Of course the electric telephone is better, 
and many of the various patents are ex- 
piring, but these instruments still cost too 
much for us farmers to either rent or pur- 
chase. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GKARED WINDMILL FAILS TO 
GRIND. 





In reply to yours of March Ist, asking for 
my former experience with the power mill, 
would say it differed greatly from those in 
the FARMER that I have noticed in differ- 
ent issues, and on the strength of those lL 
thought I would try one. 

Mine is a twelve-toot steel wheel. It has 
been erected on the barn for about fourteen 
=. and has been a failure from the 
irst. 

It was the agent’s first erection of a 
power mill. The company have sent their 
experts to look it over and they said it was 
erected all right, and that the fault was in 
the grinder. ow I have the fourth 
grinder, which is all right, but the mill 
won’t run unless there is a gale and that is 
too much for the gearing. It has broken 
three times. It is supposed to throw itself 
out of gear before breaking, but it hasn’t 
the power to do it. 

I lay no fault on the agents that erected 
the mill, as they have done their best, in 
fact have made improvements onit. Now 
I would like your opinion on horse tread 
power, as I feed quite a number of cows for 
the Elsie cheese factory and use a great 
amount of feed. But I am discouraged 
with wind power. A. WILLIAMS. 

CLINTON Co. 

[It seems that some so-called geared or 
power mills are almost worthless, and that 
but a few “makes” are really valuable for 
such work as grinding feed, cutting fodder, 
shelling corn, etc. We personally know of 


but two such mills, though there may be 


more than a two-horse, and that is what 
we advise purchasing when there is much 
grinding todo. A four-horse tread woulé 
be a still greater improvement. 

Our tread power was purchased to use 
principally for running the creamery ma- 
chinery, and one horse does this work 
every day. 

There are hundreds of dairy and stock 
farmers who would erect a geared windmill! 
for grinding feed, etc., if they knew the ar- 
rangement, quality and amount of work 
done would be satisfactory. With a bin 
above the grinder holding 25 to 50 bushels, 
and another large bin below, we have seen 
one geared mill do very satisfactory work. 
If we had such a mill, conveniently located, 
_we should be much pleased with it.—Ep.} 





For the Michigan F’armer. 
THE BEST WAY TO RAISE TIMOTHY 
ON TAMARACK SWAMP LAND. 


Twenty-four years ago I bought 40 acres 
of swamp land, for which I paid $102.50. 
About 25 acres was tamarack swamp, two 
acres sand knolls, two acres mound spring, 
and the remainder black-ash bottoms. The 
next day after I bought it an Irishman came 
along as I was cutting brush on said ‘‘40,” 
and yells out, “are you going to summer 
fallow that this summer.” 

The next day another neighbor came 
along and said: ‘Myron, you can’t raise 
anything on that swamp only thorough- 
wort, for I’ve seen it tried.”’ Later on an- 
other came by and told an Irish story to 
make fun of me. He said: An Irishman. 
was fencing such a piece of land and a 
neighbor says, ‘“‘Pat, you’ll kill your cow if 
you pasture her on that swamp.” “Be 
jabers, what I’m fencing it for is to keep. 
her off.” 

But I am digressing from the subject. I 
can run a mower over that entire 40 now. 
But it has taken a great deal of hard work 
and some sad experience to get it in shape 
for said mower. / 
To raise timothy on such land the first re- 
quirement is to get it thoroughly ditched to 








others. 





We wish we had a 16-foot geared mill for , 


get the water off. Then plow just as good 
as yon can,after you get it cleared of stumps, 
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logs, roots, stone and every other rubbish. 
Plow in the fall every time, the earlier the 
better. If plowed early enough so that the 
grass starts and it is likely to make a sod, 
roll down, get on to it with a disk harrow 
and give it one of the fearfulest hackings 

ou ever gave a pieceof ground. Let the 
iorrow lap half. Then if it is not to suit 
you, go across it angling. If not plowed 
till iate, let it lay in furrow till spring, then 
roll and hackit. Every time you go over 
it with disk barrow, cross it with spike- 
tooth drag, roll down and let it lay a spell. 
A srpike-tooth drag with a lever so that you 
ean set the teeth at any angle is best. So 
keep hacking, dragging and rolling (you 
¢ean’t rolt muck land too much), till you get 
it thoroughly subdued, and about the first 
day of August sow a peck of timothy seed 
to the acre (12 quarts is better). Sow it 
even, drag it in, and roll down. If your 
land is good for anything and the season 
suits, you will get hay just as big as you 
ean get a mower through. 

Don’t sow red top on such land; it will 
come into red top all too quickly anyhow. 
Why sow so thick? I don’t consider timothy 
four feet high with stalks as | as coarse 
knitting needles worth much. If you sow 
thin,weeds will come up and spoil your hay 
for market. If you sow thick and with no 
other crop there will be nostubble or weeds, 
and your hay wil! be fine and salable the 
first year. : 

If one has a Breed’s weeder it is a nice 
tool tocover timothy seed with. A good 
lively horse will take you over from 15 to 25 
acres in a day. Should any little weeds 

ep up while you are summer fallowing 
a timothy, put your weeder ovef it 

Now. Mr. Editor, I have to say to you, 
and all other farmers, that there is no way 
of raising timothy on muck land so nicely 
and so profitably as to fall plow and sum- 
mer fallow as above. All such land is good 
for,as a rule,is grass, and as grassis king on 
the farm, why not give it the best chance 
by summer fallowing for it? 

M. A. DUNNING. 





forthe Michigan Farmer. 


ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 





There are so many ways of practicing 
economy on the farm that [ scarcely know 
where to begin. I think we have all been 
taught to economize during the past two 
or three years by necessity. 

Prices have been so low and in some lo- 
calities crops have failed so that it has only 
been through the strictest economy that 
we have been able to make the two ends 
meet. . 

But do we,as a general rule, employ every 
means whereby we may obtain the best re- 
sults? Ll hardly think so. Are we using al) 
our time as we should? 

The days are so short, so they say, atthis 
time of the year, but they seem to have 24 
hours in them just as usual. So itis not 
the day that isshort, but the daylight. 
Well, oil is cheap,and can we afford to bur- 
row up like the woodchuck for the cost of 
oil and fuel? Wouid that be economy? 

Perhaps it could be answered yes and no, 
but Ido not think the up-to-date farmer, 
thinker and reader would answer yes. He 
knows better and will say that he who will 
not use every minute for work, study or 
self-improvement while paying for light 
and warmth might just as well economize 
by hibernating. 

Eight hours’ sleep is enough for the sleep- 
iest, while in some cases five or six is suf- 
ficient. This being true, the average person 
requires seven hours’ rest out of twenty- 
four. Whatis he doing with the remaining 
seventeen? 

Two hours should be spent in eating and 
talking. The table is a splendid place to 
discuss what you are doing or contemplat- 
ing,‘ for then the bousewife knows what 
you expect of her and will not frustrate 
your plans. 

We now have fifteen hours left. Ten 
hours is as long as one should work during 
theday. Half of this time is spent, in the 
winter time on the average farm, in coing 
chores. The other half should be spent do- 
| odd jobs, cutting wood, etc. 

\ill we have five hours: left for self-cul- 
ture, either for reading or playing cards, 
attending church or visiting the saloon. 
What an opportunity for advancement in 
both directions, but let us seek that which 
is poet. elevating and godly. 

do not intend to give you a sermon, no 
matter how much you may be in need of 
one. I do not believe there is a place that 
working people can have the privileges we 
farmers have. 

To use all our time to the best advantage 
is surely a good thing, but this does not in- 
sure success. There is something else. 
What is it?. We will call it management. 
Without it there would not be any use of 
economy, for the two go handin hand. . 

in order to have anything we must man- 
age, and the better manager the more we 
will have. We cannot afford to cast off all 
thought of our farms during the long win- 
ter months, and when spring comes go into 
the nearest field and begin plowing for oats, 
and not yet know where we are going to 

lant corn, potatoes, etc. But we must 

now (to be successful),long before the time 
arrives to start the plow,just what piece of 
ground is to be put into peas, oats, corn, 
potatoes, millet, etc. 

Wheat is something different. Sometimes 
we are obliged, by losing a seeding, to sow 
a field to wheat or rye that we did not in- 
tend to. But when we ge at everything in 
a haphazard way, as some farmers do, it is 
not to be expected that we will ever 
possess much to be economical with. 

I have said that without management 
there can be no such thing as economy. I 
ean safely add that in negligence, manage- 
ment and economy both disappear. 

Negligence has been the ruination of 


many men, not in large things, but — 
trifles. On the farm it is the farmer’s wors 
enemy. To neglect anything, no matter 
how small, is not economy. 

So many of us have fallen into the rut of 
“that’s good enough for me,” or “‘I’ll fix it 
another time,” that the first thing we 
know a mountain of small jobs is staring 
us in the face, when,if they had been taken 
in time, it would not have required one- 
tenth of the time and expense that it now 
does. The probabilities are that the per- 
son who forms such habits will not get the 
long-looked-for opportunity to straighten 
the crooks he has made. E. F. BROWN. 

HILLsDALE Co, 
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SUGAR BEET. 


BY PROF. W. W. TRACY. 

The profitable culture of beets for the 
production of beet sugar is largely a ques- 
tion of suitable soil and climate. Michigan, 
particularly that portion of it lying south 
of the latitude of the head of Saginaw Bay, 
would seem theoretically to be admirably 
adapted to this crop; not only is the soil 
suitable both in chemical and physical 
conditions but the climate, both as to 
temperature and moisture, is at least as 
favorable for the production of beets rich 
in sugar as any portion of tlie United 
States, and many trials made at the Agri- 
cultural College and elsewhere have proved 
that the practical outcome substantiates 


the theory. The knowledge of these con- 
ditions and the recently awakened interest 
in this problem of growing our own sugar 
leads us to present a few suggestions re- 
garding the culture of beets for sugar. 

It must be borne in mind that a factory 
for the profitable extraction of sugar from 
beets costs not less than $200,000, and to be 
run profitably must be supplied annually 
with not less than 30,000 tuns of beets, to 
produce which it will ordinarily require 
about 3,000 acres, and as beets can only be 
grown profitably in connection with other 
farm crops it would require the assurance 
that farmers working trom 10,000 to 15,000 
acres of land would annually make sugar 
beets one of their regular crops, to justify 
the building of such a factory. The profit- 
able growth of beets for sugar requires no 
ineonsiderable degree of special knowledge 
and skill which can only be acquired by 
experience, and no wise farmer would 
promise to make this an annualcrop until he 
had satisfied himself that he could do it to 
advantage. So the _ preliminary step 
toward the establishment of sugar beet 
industry should be the interesting of the 
farmers of the vicinity in their experi- 
mental culture. Fortunately the labor 
expended on such experiments peed not be 
wasted,even if the crop cannot be convert- 
ed into sugar, for the beets are worth all 
and more than all they cost for feedin 
stock, and the farmer who has once learne 
their value for this purpose will be sure 
to give them a place among his annual 
crops. 

SOIL. 

Most farm lands capable of producing a 
good crop of wheat or corn can be made to 
grow a good crop of beets, but they cannot 
be profitably grown on a tenacious, wet, 
clay soil, or one which is very poor and 
sandy or excessively hard and stony. Rich, 
mucky soils like those of a reclaimed 
swamp will often give an immense yield of 
roots, which,though fine looking,are value- 
less for sugar:making because of the small 
proportion of sugar they contain. 


MANURE. 


Sugar beets do much better when the 
soil has been made rich for preceding crops 
than when the fertilizers are applied the 
same season. The use of rank, undecom- 
posed manures or such as contain a large 
amount of nitrogen and cause an excessive 
leaf growth will result in poor shaped roots 
containing so little sugar that they cannot 
be profitably worked for this purpose; 
manures rich in phosphoric acid and potash 
are the most valuable. If the condition of 
the ground necessitates the use of a fertil- 
izer the current season, the greatest care 
should be taken to have it evenly and 
thoroughly mixed with the surface soil. 


SEED. 


The profitableness of the extraction of 
sugar from beets depends upon the propor- 
tion of sugar the roots contain, the desir- 
able thing in the cultivation of beets for 
sugar being to get the largest possible 
= of ie into the smallest possi- 

le yield of beets. This is most fully 
accomplished in roots which are compar- 
tively small, tapering and growing entirely 
below the surface—in fact are in most re- 
spects the opposite of the Mangel Wurzel, 
where large size, cylindrical roots, growing 
well above the ground are the most desir- 
able. An immense amount of most patient 
and skillful labor has been expended in 
developing and establishing strains of beets 
which will give the largest yield of sugar in 
the smallest and mosteasily handled form 
and it is through the results of such labor 
that the profitable making of beet sugar is 
possible. There is no crop grown where 
the character of the seed is of greater im- 
portance than this—indeed success or fail- 
ure will depend largely upon the kind of 
seed used. Careful investigation shows 
that the strains known as Klein Wanzleben, 
French White Sugar Red Top, and Vil- 
moriu’s Improved Imperial Sugar, are far 
superior to all others, and that while the 
experienced grower can produce the most 
sugar per acre at the least cost by using 
the last, the first, because of its hardiness 
and greater adaptability to varying eondi- 
tions, is the best for the experimenter to 





use. 





PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 


The great secret of successful and eco- 
nomica!l culture of beets is thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil before planting. It is best 
to plow in the fall, leaving the ground in 
the furrows left by the plow. As early in 
the spring as the soil is dry enough to work, 
cultivate well and repeat this several 
times before planting. If fall plowing is 
impracticable, thoroughly cultivate the 
soil as soow as itis fit in the spring, then 
plow and before planting make the surface 
as fine and friable as possible. The seed 
should be planted as soon as the soil is in 
good condition which will not be likely to 
be before the middle of April, and it should 
be in before the last of pre, We plant in 
drills, twenty to thirty inches — drop- 
ping from 12 to 20 seeds to the foot which 
will require from 10 to 15 pounds of seed to 
the acre. Itis very important that the 
seed be well covered with not to exceed one 
inch of soil pressed firmly over it. As soon 
as the young beets have started sufficiently 
to male the rows visible they should be 
cultivated and the field should receive con- 
stant attention so as to keep the surface 
soil loose and destroy the starting weeds. 
When the beets are about two or three 
inches high they should be thinned so as to 
stand six to eight inches apart in the rows, 
and cultivation should be discontinued as 
soon as the roots have commenced to form. 
Often a crop is injured by late cultivation 
starting the plants into fresh growth when 
they should be maturing and developing 
sugar. Sugar beets ripen and become fit 
for harvesting as distinctly as do potatoes 
or corn, and they indicate that they are ap- 
proaching this condition by the outer 
leaves turning yellowish and the top seem- 
ing to decrease in size owing to the curling 
of the central leaves. They should be 
gathered and stored when ripe or mature, 
for if left they may start into fresh growth 
which lessens the proportion of sugar. 

Sugar beets of the best strains will yield 
from eight to sixteen, and occasionally as 
high as twenty tons to the acre, yielding 
from 10 to 18 = cent of sugar, according to 
the quality of the seed used and the condi- 
tions of growth. We understand that the 
State Experimental Station at Lansing 
will analyze free, any beets well grown in 
Michigan, from the best seed, and sent 
them by express, prepaid, with a statement 
of where and how they were produced. 





For the Michigan Farmer.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE POTATO. 


By request of our mutual friend and -edi- 
tor, Mr. J. H. Brown, I furnish the follow- 


ing information in regard to the Great 
Divide potato. 

This variety was originated in Cass 
county, lowa, by Mr. F. B. Van -Ornam, 
said to be from a seed ball produced in 1887 
on the Early Ohio, fertilized with the Old 
California. 

This potato has been advertised quite 
extensively, but it is more of a special soil 
potato than we like. There is no question 
but what this variety has been a success 
with the originator, and on loose, rich soils 
with plenty of moisture. 

It belongs to the class of long white po- 
tatoes, but in adverse seasons will prong 
up very badly, more so on heavy, rich soils, 
and is affected inits form by any change 
of season. It is of fair quality and a good 
keeper, but we could not recommend it, 
except to those who have soil that is espe- 
cially adapted to growing potatoes. 

Eaton Co. W. E. IMES. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WINDMILL QUERIES. 

I have been much ipterested in the 
different articles that have appeared in the 
FARMER in regard to geared wind wheels. 

But one poiut upon which I hoped to ob- 
tain information has not been demon- 
strated in drawings nor explained in 
specifications. Perhaps it is for fear of 
advertising some one’s make of wheel. 
What are the proportions and arrange- 
ment of the geared wheels? 

I never have seen a geared mill and there 
isnone very near here that I know of. 
As I have a second-hand, 18-foot pumpin 
wheel which I wish to make into a geare 
mill, I ask for a little information through 
the columns of the FARMER. 

My wheel should make 34 revolutions per 
minute. How fast should the vertical 
shaft revolve to get the best results? 

In theory a geared wheel, when laboring, 
would have a er to creep around the 
vertical shaft out of the wind and so de- 
crease the power when most needed. Is 
this practically so, to an extent making it 
desirable to overcome this tendenzy b 
some mechanical device? Are there suc 
devices in use which satisfactorily over- 
come the tendency? I have an idea of an 
arrangement for that purpose. Is the good 
to be obtained sufficient to warrant the 
development of the idea? If not I do not 
want to spend any time or money upon it. 

I think farmers need to go a littie slow 
in these times about getting mills for 
grinding purposes. However, in many 
communities they are desirable. and where 
much water is to pumped they area 
great saving of time and labor. I think I 
would have a geared mill for pumping, as 
there are many other uses to put it to. 

Since writing the above I have read 
again the article of J. G. J., of Livingston 
Co., in which he speaks of his wheel as 
“one that you can hold to the wind.” 

Gratiot Co. CHAS. C. FOOTE. 

{lt would require much more informa- 
tion than you give in order to “figure” the 


proportionate gear and speed ot vertical 
shaft. 


To us it seems doubtful whether you 
could transform your old mill into a power 








mill, with vertical revolving shaft, and 
prevent the wheel from developing a 
creeping tendency when running ma- 
chinery in a brisk breeze. In fact this has 
been a serious difficulty with some geared 
mills during recent years. 

We hardly see how you happened to 
tumble upon an 18-foot pumping wheel. 
If it was an eight or ten-foot wheel we 
should not be surprised, but your copy 
states it to be an 18-foot wheel. 

Our advice would be to go slow in spend- 
ing much time or money trying to trans- 
form your mill into one for general power 
purposes.—ED |] 


For the Michigan rarwer. 
THAT SELF-SUPPORTING ROOF, 


Dwight Arnold, of Antrim county, writes 
that he is going to build a barn this spring, 
and wants to know how to raise the rafters 
on the self-supporting barn roof that re- 
cently appeared in the FARMER. Also how 
the ends of the barn are supported. 


This latter question no doubt refers to 
the pressure of the grain or hay crowding 
out. 1 will answer the last question first. 
This is done by a three-quarter-inch iron 
rod running each way from near the center 
of the beam and fastening through the 

lates about two feet from the ends with a 

urr. This will not be much in the way, 
as it is so high up and close to the beam, 
and when it is farthest from the beam it. js 
closest to the roof, so itis practically out of 
the way. 

In answering the first question I will 
say that itis necessary to have a scaffold 
over the top of the barn, even with the 
plates, to work on. Fix a pulley at one 
end of the bara su that the pulley will be 
about eight feet higher than the scaffold 
above mentioned. 

After the rafters are made complete, 
hoist them up by means of this pulley and 
commence raising them at the other end of 
the barn, stay lathing them well. It will 
require four men to put them in position. 
When all complete this scaffold can be torn 
away and used for roof boards. 

In building any building, always keep 
things secure for fear of a wind storm. 
With the rafters up and well nailed, and 
roof boarding on, the danger is over for an 
ordinary wind. 

1 could send drawings showing the out- 
side bent and a side view of the barn 
frame, thereby showing how the gicts and 
braces are placed, if it would not trespass 
too much upon the columns of the FARMER. 
These balloon frames can be buiit much 
cheaper and with less timber than the 
timber frame. I. N. COWDREY. 

Gratiot Co. 


{Send inthe drawings.—Eb. |] 
For the Michigan Ried, 
LUXURIES THAT MAKE THE FARM- 
ER A MISFIT. 











In a recent FARMER you call for experi- 
ence in heating houses. Some years ago 
in fitting up a new house we put a big box 
stove in the cellar, and with furnace flues 
we comfortably heated five rooms at a cost 
of only $40. 

But it leaked gas and smoke so as not to 
be satisfactory. Recently we have put in 
a first-class new furnace at a cost of $100, 
a reduced price, and without door air 
box, the air in theroom is fresh, and it is 
much appreciated by the women folks, 
living free from dirt and litter inthe rooms. 
[t takes three-foot wood and saves labor. 

But who can afford a $200 or $300 steam 
plant? This comparison leads one to think 
what a misfit farmers are just now as to 
enjoying the luxuries of modern life, com- 
pared with the salaried and professional 
classes of the city. . These employ tailors 
and dressmakers, and rarely does the wife 
do her own housework. ‘They sit under 
the instruction of $1,500, well-educated 
preachers in tine churches. 

The schools are costly and bonded for 
large sums. The professors and teachers 
receive higher wages than ever. All the 
better classes have their lives insured for 
their families’ benefit, and not one of them 
has the capital invested for their education 
that the average farmer has in his farm. 
In fact, the farmer pays in part for their 
education, and not one cent of taxes do 


they pay on their business. 
They have laws to proteet themin their 
charges. You have noright, for instance, 


to employ a physician unless he has a di- 
ploma, and,if 1 understand it,you are liable 
to prosecution if you do not employ him 
when one of your family is sick. Just so 
with.teachers and lawyers. 

At a farmers’ meeting held here lately, & 
speaker said the farmer should not buy 
anything; let the town people eat their 
Brussels carpets and pianos, and we should 
work with our old farm tools. ‘Well, 
says I, ‘this is a far-reaching principle; 
none now can afford to die or be born, for 
then the doctors and undertakers will have 
us sure—what’s left of us.” 

GRAND TRAVERSE Co. H. VOORHEES. 

[If we mistake not, our friend will stir up 
some discussion along this line. There is 
some truth in his statements, and we think 
many brother farmers will agree with him. 

But the attack on professional men goes 
too far. Forinstance, no man or woman 


should be allowed to practice medicine un- 
less thoroughly qualified. There is little 
danger of too many safeguards surrounding 
this profession. ‘The introduction and 
spread of zymotic diseases alone, with their 
terrible results in an epidemic, shows the 
necessity of thorough qualification in med: 
ical practice. Other points we hope wi 

be discussed by our readers.—ED.] 
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Hive Stock. 


HOGS VS. HENS. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I would like to occupy a small space in 
your valuable paper, of which I have been 
a reader only since last September, but 
would not be without the information it 
contains for five times the subscription 
price. One instance in particular: it saved 
me what hogs I have left. A recipe I 
found in it saved my hogs when the State 
Sanitarian’s receipt failed. I would not be 
without that recipe for $50. 

I think if there was more written on the 
hog and less on the hen it would be more 
beneficial to the general farmer, as he can- 
not afford to spend his time with hens in 
the hurrying season. Hens are a good 
thing to pick up waste stuff, and for the 
wife and daughter to fuss with, if there are 
not too many of them. Imagine a farmerin 
a hurrying time stopping his machine to look 
after a setting hen. hat will such a 
farmer amount to? I have seen that very 
thing done, and that man lost his farm 
after having it all paid for by his father. 
Had he spent half the time looking after a 
brood sow the result would bave been 
dollars where, in the case of the hens, it 
would be cents. L. H. GRAHAM. 

CLAIRE Co., Mich. 

Our correspondent, whom we are pleased 
to hear from, should remember that not all 
men think alike, or succeed in thé same 
business. There are many farmers getting 
a steady income from poultry who would 
not succeed with hogs. All are wanted. 
Kor the man who can care for hogs proper- 
ly they are what he should stick to. They 
bring in clean money, and utilize much 
that would otherwise go to waste. Capital 
in them is turned over quickly, and always 
at a profit to the good manager. In fact, 
to our mind no farm is complete without 
some hogs. They seem indispensable on a 
well conducted farm.—Ep. FARMER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SPRAY PUMPS FOR APPLYING IN- 
SECTICIDES ON LIVE STOCK. 





While there is so much use being made of 
Spre ying pumps for protection of trees and 
vegetables against insects and fungous pests 
can sprayers be still further used to pro- 
tect horses, cattle and dogs from their 
irsect enemies? Decoctions of peppermint, 
or pennyroyal, or other aromatic or poison- 
ous plants or bitter herbs, or of the outer 
nusks of butternuts, black walnuts and 
hickory nuts, gathered and dried when 
green, or of pungent barks and roots. as 
sassafras or prickly ash, might make effec- 
tive spraying fluids. Pennyroyal is said to 
be objectionable to mosquitoes. It would be 
but a moment’s work to spray an animal 
before going to work in the morning, and 
at night to give it better rest; or to spray a 
cow before milking, morning or evening. 
If spraying will drive off obnoxious insects, 
it will give rest to an animal, save waste 
of nervous energy, and better retain the 
flesh. Perhaps such spraying has been 
done and results not reported. It may 
interest your readers to make a systematic 
trial. It would be a delight to feel that 
horses were freed from the great pain given 
them by the various flies by sosimplea 

rocess. ‘“‘A merciful man is merciful to 
is beast.” J. ROBY. 

WAYNE Co., Mich. 

[Spraying has been tried as a means of 
ridding animals and fowls of lice, and it has 
proved effective with proper insecticides. 
Fowls and fowl! houses have also been 
sprayed with great advantage. We see no 
reason why spraying could not be made 
effective in the cases suggested by our cor- 
respondent.—Ep. FARMER ! 





DEHORNING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The success which has followed the oper- 
ation of dehorning in this country has 
caused the British farmers to experiment 
to some extentin the same direction, and 
the live stock journals there are discussing 
questions relating toitin much the same 
spirit as the American agricultural press 
did eight or ten years ago. Hereis an ex- 
tract from one which shows the trend of 
opinion upon the subject: 

A good deal has been heard lately of the 
subject of dehorning cattle, some main- 
taining that the operation is, comparative- 
ly speaking, a painless one, while others 
are shocked at thecruelty. That the oper- 
ation is painless no one would think of as- 
serting; but far too much has been made of 
the alleged cruelty by the other side. 
Horns are weapons of defense, and in the 
bovines they are stout and strong to enable 
them to withstand the shock of battle 
when these animals engage in a fight. 
From the functions the horn is called upon 
to fulfill, it seems unlikely that itshould be 
endowed by Nature with a great degree of 
nervous sensibility, The outside shell of 
the cow’s horn is not susceptible to pain 
any more. than the koofs to which iron 
shoes may be nailed without pain. The 
central part of the horn is bone, which is 
not supplied with sensory nerves, and 
therefore not susceptible to pain. The 
only portion of the horn, therefore, sensible 
to pain during the operation of dehorning 
is a circular layer of formation tissue 


which is well supplied with nerves. No 
doubt the cutting through this tissue is ac- 
companied by a sharp twinge of pain, such 
as a person might experience by having a 
tooth drawn, but the pain cannot be so 
great as that inflicted upon young male 
animals by the operation of castration, and 
yet no one objects to this latter necessary 
operation. There are other operations, as 
a matter of fact, daily inflicted upon our 
domestic animals which must cause very 
much greater pain than dehorning, and 
7 these operations seem to pass unheeded. 
f the operation has to be performed in as 
nearly a painless fashion as possible, then 
the plan to pursue is to operate upon the 
calf when the button of cartilage that will 
grow into a horn is easily removed with a 
knife. Those who desire hornless cattle, 
and yet object to the operation of dehorn- 
ing, should breed polled cattle. This is 
easily accomplished by the introduction of 
a polled bull into the herd and care- 
ful selection afterwards. For facility of 
handling, polled cattle are in every respect 
an advantage, and no doubt in time to 
come the horned breeds will disappear, as 
they have practically done in sheep, the 
ancestors of which were all horned. Until 
the time arrives when the polled breeds 
are permanent, the calves should be de- 
horned to save trouble afterwards. 


yt 
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LINCOLN SHEEP. 








This week we present a group of Lincoln 
ewes, very good specimens of this breed of 
the English long wools. This is one of the 
largest breeds of sheep in existence, its only 
competitor in this respect being the Cots- 
wold. The Lincoln is an ancient breed,and 
takes its name from the county, or shire, of 
Lincoln England. There is a good deal of 
marsh and low land in that section of Eng- 
land, and when the demand for land caused 
it to beo drained and improved, an old 
breed of sheep, long known there, large, 





coarse, and with a long staple of wool, was 
found to be the best breed for that particu- 
lar lccality, owing to its hardiness and 
ability to withstand the influences of the 
marshy lands so fatal to all other breeds. 
The luxtriant, but rather ‘coarse herbage, 
better suited for the requirements of cattle 
than sheep,seemed to suit the Lincolns,and 
the farmers determined to improve them 
rather than attempt to acclimate other 
breeds to the then existing conditions. At 
that time the Leicester, through the work 
of Bakewell, had attained a great reputa- 
tion, and a large infusion of its blood, 
through the introduction of rams, was 
secured by owners of flocks of Lincolns. 
This improved its form and feeding quali- 
ties while retaining the size, hardiness and 
heavy fleeces which gave the breed its 
value. Thus we see a good deal of resem- 
blance between the Leicester and Lincoln 
in form and general appearance; but the 
Lincoln is larger, not so fine in the bone, 
nor solongin the body, standing higher, 
with a heavier fleece of white lustrous wool. 
The Leicester’s fleece always shows a gray- 
ish tint, and the animal, from receiving 
greater care, has a more thoroughbred ap- 
pearance than the Lincoln, is finer in the 
bone, and very symmetrical in body. The 
Lincoln is the heaviest shearer of the long 
wools, and this has caused it to be used asa 
cross upon inany Merino flocks in South 
America and Australia, the resulting fleece 
being fine, lustrous, and long-stapled. The 
Lincoln has got quite a hold in this State, 
and through the enterprise of Michigan 
breeders has a prosperous national organiza- 
tion and a flock register. Upon low lands, 
or the heavy clays to be found in many of 
our counties, the Lincoln does well, prob- 
ably better than any other breed. It is not 
so susceptible to diseases of the foot from 
pasturing on low lands as most other breeds. 
It demands good pastures, and must not be 
left to itself during the warm dry season of 
mid-summer. It is the fatal mistake so 
many make with the Lincoln. The scant 
pasture upon which a Merino would do all 
right wil! not do for the Lincoln. It must 
have succulent food and sufficient in quan- 
tity to sustain its great growth. Supple- 
mental forage crops and roots are an es- 
sential to secure the great growth and fine 
fleeces for which the breed is noted. Those 
who will not provide these essentials should 
leave this breed alone. Their best qualities 
will be lost unless the conditions which 





A GROUP OF LINCOLN EWES. 








produced them are continued. 





FEEDING HOGS FOR QUALITY OF 
MEAT. 


—_—— 


A bulletin issued by the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station discusses this subject. It 
says the market to-day demands pork with 
a fair admixture of lean meat, such as can- 
not be produced, as arule, by a pure corn 
diet. The best results will be secured by 
using two or more kinds of grain, and also 
skim milk, if it can be obtained. The gen- 
eral run of feeding experiments in this 
country have shown that where corn meal 
and shorts were fed, the meat showed more 
lean than when corn was fed alone. At 


the Wisconsin Experiment Station. a mix- 
ture of 431 pounds of corn meal and shorts, 
half and half, fed wet, produced 100 pounds 
of gain, as compared with 784 pounds whole 
corn or 517 pounds corn meal, to make 100 
pounds gain. 

The shorts are muscle-forming foods, and 
where these are used a more vigorous pig 
usually results. Ground barley or oats may 
also be fed with corn to great advantage. 
There are many farmers in Indiana who 
grow oats extensively, besides corn, who 
could feed them to stoek hogs, with corn, to 
far greater profit than selling them at 13 
cents per bushel. 

In a letter to this Station a breeder says: 
‘“‘My own experiments in feeding hogs to 
produce the best quality of meat have been 
similar to those you speak of and those of 
Prof. W. A. Henry, only 1 did not feed as 
much meal or corn. I fed ground wheat 
and oats in equal parts, and not more than 
one-fourth corn. I also fed skim milk and 
ripe pumpkins in connection with these,and 
secured a much larger per cent of lean meat 
than when fed exclusively on corn, and also 
a much Stronger bone and a healthier hog, 
and of course better pork.” 

The farmers of Indiana ought not, the 
bulletin says,to allow a pound of skim milk 
to go to waste, from the creameries or farm 
dairies, and this applies with equal force to 








Michigan. Itcan be fed to great profit to 
growing pigs, for it will assist in rapid 
flesh development. Corn, shorts and skim 
milk make a combination that will produce 
a high grade of pork. Or wheat may re- 
place the shorts. These foods assist in 
producing flesh so rapidly as to enable the 
feeder to dispose of his pigs to advantage 
when young, yet of good weight. The 
market demand is now for light pigs. On 
December 3, at the stock yards in Indian- 
apolis, light and medium pigs, weighing 
from 153 to 291 pounds as extremes, brought 
‘much better prices than heavier stock. At 
Chicago, late in November,‘‘assorted light” 
pigs were quoted at $3.40 to $3.45, “good to 
choice medium weight’’ at $3 40 to $3.50,and 
‘good to choice heavy” at $3 25 to $3.35. 


A POINTER FOR STOCK-BREEDERS. 








As an advertising medium I prize the 
MICHIGAN FARMER highly. Its worst 
feature is, that it keeps me with a swill 
pail in my hands most of the time to keep 
pigs enough to meet the demand it creates 
for them. W. 0. WILSON, 

OKEMOs, Mich, 
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STOCK NOTES. 








For clipped lambs the highest price yet 
reached is $550 per hundred. Quite a 
bunch of Michigan lambs brought these 
figures. 


A BuNncH of Michigan wether sheep sold 
on Saturday last in Buffalo for $5.50 per 
hundred. hey averaged 112 pounds. 
This would make them worth $6.16 per 
head, certainly a handsome figure. 


“SHEEP IN AMERICA.’’—This is the title of a hand- 
some little work just published by the Zenner- 
Raymond Disinfectant Co., 16 Atwater St., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturers of Zenoleum—the great sheep 
dip. ‘Ike various breeds of sheep are described by 
the best authorities and illustrated by typical 
models done in the highest style of the en- 
graver’sart. Judge-‘Wm. Lawrence tells of the in- 
jury inflicted by free wool; J. E. Wing writes of the 
future of the American sheep industry; Mortimer 
Levering tells about Shropshires; John FE. Springer, 
of Southdowns; H. A. Daniells, of Lincolns; W. A. 
Shafor, of Oxfords; A. A. Wood, of American 
Merinos; Geo. Harding & Son, of Cotswolds; J. E. 
Wing, of Dorsets; O. E. Lincoln & Son, of Ram- 
bouillets; J. H. Taft, of Hampshires. This useful 
little book will be sent to any address for a 2-cent 
stamp to pay postage. Address as above, 





CHESTER WHITES. 


To-pDAY $6 per 100 ]bs was paid for native 
lambs of the top quality, bred and fed in 
Iowa, which goes to show that as good an 
article can be produced in Illinois or Iowa 
as at Fort Collins, Col., provided the 
proper care in feeding and other attentions 
are followed. There is no good reason on 
earth why our buyers should be compelled 
to go to Colorado for prime lambs.— 
Chicago Journal. 


Last week Michigan wool lambs sold up 
to $6.50 at Buffalo, the top price of the 
year. With feed stuffs as cheap as at 
a, and lambs selling around $6 per 

undred, it is safe to say that feeders have 
made a good thing out of their work the 
past winter, which will compensate them 
to some extent for the low values of some 
other farm products. 


THE attraction at the yards to-day wasa 
small lot of lambs, sent in by Charles 
Rountree, Yountsville, Ind.. that trace 
their lineage back to a small lot of the 
Tunis sheep that were imported into this 
country in 1779 by the United States govern- 
ment. They averaged 80 pounds, and 
brought $5 25 clipped. They are fine wool- 
ed of high degree.—-Chicago Journal. We 
very much doubt if these sheep carry much 
blood of the Tunis sheep. The high price 
at which they soid, fully 75 cents per hun- 
dred above the range of the market for 
clipped sheep, looks as if they sold on their 
pedigree rather than on their value to the 
butcher. The Tunis sheep was originally 
a Spanish Merino, or at least of the same 
lineage, introduced into that country when 
it was a part of the Roman empire. It is 
likely these sheep have been crossed with 
the American Merino until but little of the 
original Tunis blood is left. 

A. H. Foster, whois a well-known stock- 
breeder of Allegan county, writes: “I note 
in a recent issue a good deal about hog 
houses, and especially about the plans for an 
underground hog house. I have had some 
experience with underground hog houses 
and fee! like sounding a warning to my 
brother farmers who contemplate building 
such houses for hogs. Hogs in order to do 
well wantadry as well as warm place in 
which to sleep, and also want plenty of 
sunshine to keep them strong and healthy. 
My experience is that underground pens 
are too damp, and as it is desirable to have 
them in several different pens, especially 
when pigs are small or being farrowed, 
it is difficult to have an underground house 
with an opening and yard foreach pen. I 
will offer no extended plan, but by all 
means in building a hog house have the 
hogs on a floor above ground, and every pen 
opening to an outdoor yard where they can 
get to the sunshine and ground.” 








When writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer. 


Smarting and Burning, 


Felt as Though Flesh Had Been 
Scalded-Limbs Were a Mass of 
Fiery Rash—How She Was Cured. 
“T had a great deal of trouble with erup- 

tions on various parts of my body. They 

itched intensely and were accompanied by 








a smarting and burning sensation. It felt 
as though my flesh had been sealded. I 
thought it was scrofula and used remedies 
to which I hai been accustomed. It dis- 
appeared, but would come back. My limbs 


itched and burned terribly. The physician 
said it was eczema. I began taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and took six bottles. Since 
then I have been able to do my work, in- 
cluding washing, ironing, and houseclean- 
ing. During the summer I was out in the 
sun and picked many quarts of berries and 
I have worked in the garden. I have had 
no return of the disease. and I have felt 
better in other ways’” 
Mrs. Ipa M. Porrer, Conneaut, Ohio. 


Hood’s Svariiz 
parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


5 8 » the ] ills to take with 
Hood’s Pills tcors sorapirne “Xe 


FREE GIET 10 SHEBPMEN, 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of Cooprzs 
SHEEP Dip between April land July 1: ‘The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WILLIAM CoopeR & Nepuews, Galveston. Tex. 

end receipt or say where bought., If you cannot buy 








locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 


WILiiamés, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 
F. 8. Buron & Co., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 


A bonanza for AGENTS. 
a One-third more MILK. 
Thousands of testimonials. 





SHoo-F Ly Mra. Co., 1005 Fairmount Ave.. Phila.,Pa. 





O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
I have a few head of 
96 stock (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 
for $1.25. 








WANTED to EXCHANGE ;seissero!Jerery etter 


JOHN VAN NORMAN, South tield, mich. 


foPhatching. B. P. Rocks from selec 
pen $1 for 13; $1 50 for 26 

A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
Ww. ean give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. K., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or / Hastings 

M. H. BURTON, { Mich, 
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MISSTATING THE FACTS. 








The British, French, German, Austrian 
and Russian governments, not to speak of 
other minor powers, grant their horse 
breeders most liberal help, leaving the 
United States the only great nation refus- 
ing absolutely to extend a helping hand in 
that direction. The sugar planters, the 
wool growers, the cattle men, the trusts, 
the manufacturers, the fron masters, the 
growers of tobacco and the representatives 
of many other lines of business are all sub- 
jects of “thay ene at care and protection; 
but the horse breeders, the men who have 
accomplished more in a given length of 
time than the men of any other nation 
similarly engaged have been denied as- 
sistance on all hands and atall times.—Chi- 
cago Horseman. 

Our usually fair-minded contemporary 
has misstated the facts in the above para- 
graph. Itistruethe United States gov- 
ernment does not ald horse breeders as do 
the foreign governments referred to. But 


when the Horesman says other lines of 
business and live stock have been made 
the subjects of governmental care and 
protection while horse breeding ‘bas not, it 
is entirely wrong. The same protection af- 
forded cattle,sheep and hogs has been giv- 
en horses. There is a duty upon all classes 
of horses brought into the country, except 
those of recognized breeds imported for 
breeding purposes to improve the horse 
stock of the country. hus the_ horse 
raiser can import the finest animals he can 
get without duty, and their progeny, when 
ready for sale, is spared competition with 
foreign-bred :horses. It has sbeen so for 
many years. The home market is assured 
to the horse-breeder just as it is to the 
breeder of cattle, sheep and hogs. The 
government has never made any distinction 
between them and has cared for and 
protected the horse interest the same as 
the others. Werefer our contemporary to 
the various tariff laws in force since 1880 
as proof of what we have asserted. In the 
tariff bill now before Congress the schedule 
on live stock was as follows: 
ANIMALS, LIVE. 

215. Cattle valued at not more than twenty dol- 
lars per head, if one year old or over, six dollars per 
head; if less than one year old, two dollars per 
head: any cattle vabeed ot more than twenty dol- 
lars per head, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

216. Hogs, one dollar and fifty cents per head. 

217. Horses and mules, valued at one hundred 
and fifty dollars or less per head. thirty dollars per 
head; if valued at overone hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, twenty-five per centum ad valorum. 

218. Sheep, one year old or over, one dollar and 
fifty cents per head:less than one year old,seventy- 
five cents per head. 

219. All other live animals, not specially pro- 
ese for in this Act, twenty per centum ad va- 
orem. 





HORSE BREEDING. 





Many people consider that the ubiquitous 
bicycle is about to lessen the demand for 
horses. A few city peop'e may have for 
the time being turned their steeds to grass 
on account of the bicycle, but if a general 


census were taken it would be found that 
nine-tenths of those who ride bicycles 
never owned a horse. There is not the 
slightest fear that this valuable servant of 
man will be done away with to any 
appreciable extent. When railways were 
first introduced the abolition of horses was 
predicted, but instead of this being so it 
was found they were all the more needed 
as indispensable helps to greatly increased 
traffic. 

We have frequently, says an English 
journal, deplored the fact that the 
majority of our farmers pay little special 
attention to the breeding and rearing of 
horses. They consider any mare good 
enough to get a foal, and the result is the 
production of unsuitable and unsaleable 
weeds. We breed some of the best horses 
in the world, fetching excellent prices, but 
deducting the money obtained for them 
from the total, leaves the average value of 
our horses very low indeed. The ‘‘Farmer 
aid Grazier” has frequently pointed out 
that one of the first steps towards improv- 
ing the breed of horses is the abolition of 
inferior and diseased sires. This matter 
the New South Wales government is en- 
deavoring to attain by the introduction of 
a stallion tax, and it is high time some 
effort in-a similar direction was made in 
this colony. There is always a demand 
for good horses, and that demand can be 

reatly increased by better breeding in 
uture. As previously set forth at length 
in this paper, we have the India market to 
absorb our surplus in excess of local wants. 
Every attention must be given to the 
choice of pood sires, the value of whose 
service will be amply compensated for by 
the increased value of the progeny. The 
European fashion of associated ownership 
of sires is worthy the consideration of 
farmers, and the government might with 
advantage lend assistance by copying on a 
small scale the government stud institu- 
tions of France and Germany. 

Every farmer should make it part of his 
business in future to keep good breeders. 
Large draft animals will always find a 
ready demand in cities, and the same may 
be said of good saddle horses and drivers, 
and the farmers who turn attention to 
this part of their industry wifl undoubted- 
ly find an early reward for their enterprise. 





“Brown's BroncntaL Trocues” will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat 
Diseases, Sold only in boxes. 


WHAT CAUSED THE SLUMP IN 
PRICES. 





At a meeting of the Texas Live Stock 
Association, Col. Henry Exall, sent a paper 
on “The Horse Industry’? to be read, in 
which he pointed out some of the reasons 
which caused such a great drop in values 
of trotting bred horses. Among other 
things he said: 

The great decline in prices in 1893-6 was 
to a great extent brought about by the fact 
that during the prosperous times, when 
horses were very high, thousands of parties 
without any practical knowledge, rushed 
into the breeding business, using anything 
in the line of stallions and mares that was 
ever remotely related to anything that had 
trotted, paying no attention to size, good 
looks or soundness. 

in a great many instances the stallions 
and mares upon so-called trotting farms 
failed to produce more than two or three 

er cent of horses that could be made to go 
n2:30. Of course this meant ruin and 
disaster whenever this character of stock 
was forced upon the market, as intelligent 
breeders would not buy them and to the 
general public they were of no more value 
than the ordinary horses of the country. 

This indiscriminate breeding of trotters 
that could not trot and had very few other 
desirable qualities very materially helped 
to increase the number of horses in the 
United States from about 11,000,000 in 1866 
to about 16,000,000 in 1890. About this time 
the country began to feel the approach of 
an impending panic, money began to be 
scarce and many parties who had other 
business interests to protect found it neces- 
sary to close out their horse business so as 
to concentrate their funds and accordingly 
consigned their stock to the auction mar- 


et. 

The decline in prices was precipitated 
and intensified by the fact that thousands 
of breeders all over the country, discour- 
aged at the outlook and influenced to some 
extent by the example of others, unreason- 
ingly, or in some cases from absolute neces- 
sity, consigned all their horses, regardiess 
of condition or fitness for sale, to the auc- 
tion markets. As no one at this time was 
buying breeding stock the majority of these 
horses sold at ruinously low prices and the 
— publishing of these low prices tended 
to yet - the panic and caused almost 
total abandonment of the horse breeding 
industry. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





MONROE SALISBURY thinks Azote the 
greatest trotter ever foaled. He hopes to 
have him on the track this season. 


INDIANAPOLIS has dropped out of the 
Grand Circuit. It seems the pace was too 
fast for the residents of the Hoosier capital. 


A CONSIGNMENT of trotting stock was re- 
cently sent to Honolulu from San Fran- 
cisco. In the lot are mares, stallions, colts 
and fillies by the leading California sires. 


Tne board of appeals of the American 
Trotting Association will meet in this city 
atthe Auditorium, Tuesday, May 4, at 10 
o’clock a.m., tor the transaction of such 
— as may be presented for considera- 
tion. : 


Gen. B. F. Tracy, new president of the 
New York State Agricultural society, be- 
lieves that the trotter should be bred and 
developed to go fast in harness without the 
use of weights and _ restraining straps, and 
he wishes to open a few purses at the State 
fair, Syracuse, in August, for horses that 
go without hopples and toe weights and 
that do not wear a heavier shoe forward 
than eight ounces. 


Wisconsin, Illinois, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, all bave measures to control rac- 
ing before their legislatures. Canada also 
has one, and we hope to see the Windsor, 
merry-go-round summarily squelched. By 
the way,the legislatur@of this State should 
consider the necessity of a law contr-lling 
racing and betting. With other States pass- 
ing such laws,this State is likely to be over- 
run with race track gamblers. 


A. F. Smitu, who has been racing in 
Guatemala with five horses, recently 
reached New Orleans: He won a number 
of purses rangiag in value from $1,000 to 
$3,000. There are only two race meetings 
in that country every year, and, according 
to Mr. Smith’s report. it requires a little 
fortune to keep a horse in Guatemala, hay 
being $125 per ton and oats $7 per 100 
pounds. By the way, wouldn’t that be a 
good country to ship our surplus hay to? 


SHOULD the Wylie bill become a law, 
Milwaukee sports will have to look else- 
where for horse racing this pers says the 
Miliraukee Wisconsin. It will not enly be 
a blow to running races, but also to trot- 
ting races,and the chances are that the 
sidewheelers will have little opportunity to 
rake in purses in Wisconsin the coming 
season. The Ideal Park crowd wanted the 
earth with a fence around it, but now 
they are willing to come off their high 
horse and compromise with the Milwaukee 
Jockey Club on the 30-day bill. Itisa 
difficult matter to wholly tell just what the 
senate will do in regard to racing. A 
strong effort will be made to kill the bill 
and, failing in that, the horsemen will en- 
deavor to secure a 30-day bill. President 
Bush, of the Milwaukee Jockey Club, has 
not made any arrangements as yet for the 
coming season in this city, as he is await- 
ing the result of the — in the legislature 
at Madison. The horsemen, as usual 
when they had the opportunity, disgust 
the people with their fake merry-go-rounds, 





which ran month after month, and now 


or are likely to be driven out of the State 
entirely. 


A WRITER in the Chicago Horseman says: 
In England at the present time there is a 
see dearth of good saddle horses—not 

unters—but strong, well broken, docile 
animals, with easy action, suitable for 
ladies or elderly gentlemen. Hackney bred 
ones are very showy. Unfortunately this 

does not seem to niche well with the 
thoroughbred. This was demonstrated at 
the thirteenth annual Hackney show held 
in London, March 2 to 5 last. The old- 
fashioned sort, and those with a strain of 
Serene teed, were about equally repre- 
sented in the entries, which consisted of 283 
stallions and 141 mares, but the old- 
fashioned ones carried off all the prizes. 
The scarcity of good riding horses was 
much commented on during the show. One 
well-known peer, whois a recognized judge 
in equestrian matters, remarked that it 
was many years since he had found one to 
suit him. Good horses of this class com- 
mand very high prices, twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars being considered cheap for a 
showy park hack. Surely the Kentucky 
blood could come to the fore and fill this 
want. Our trotting bred mares niche well 
with the thoroughbred. Once convince the 
English breeder of this, and a demand for 
several thousands of our well bred young 
matrons would be immediately created. 


AT present there is an active demand for 
sound, shapely a bred stallions 
standing about sixteen hands or over and 
phy won. twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
or thereabouts. Never at any time in the 
history of the trotter have buyers discrimin- 
ated so sharply against smatl horses, 
standing, say fifteen handsor tifteen hands 
one inch at the shoulder and weighing 
about one thousand pounds. Leta stallion 
of this size be as well bred as possible,grant 
him even a fair measure of speed and yet 
he will not sell to advantage. On the other 
hand, take a horse of the size first men- 
tioned, let him be up headed, stylish and 
hard colored, but possessing not more than 
three-minute speed and he will not be many 
days on the market without finding a pur- 
chaser at a figure that leaves a nice 
profit to his breeder.—Chicago Horseman. 
We have been preaching the doctrine of 
more size and style in the horses being bred 
in this State for the past two years. Too 
many forget everything else but speed, and 
now speed is so plentiful that it is as cheap 
as dirt, while the large, handsome horse is 
more sought after thanever. Many stal- 
lions possessing extreme speed have proved 
as worthless as scrubs because their get 
— neither style nor beauty to recommend 

em. 
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HEALTHY SKIN 
WMIEANS A HEALTHY SHEEP, 


THE NON-POISONOUS 
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Cheapest, Best. 
Write for price and proof. Agents wanted. 
Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Co., 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


¥. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., preed 
J. Sisof registered HED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


MAPLE VALLEY STOCK FARM.— Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., 80. Rockwood, Mich. 


J OHN LBSSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Micn., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


Now for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM Port Austin. Mich. 


90 HEAD! Potted, durham cattle, 


A.B. &C. 1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I11 


RBzewrsasD HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning berd 60 aead to select from. Prices 
low. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLE, b: for intrinsic value, in 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sae 
O. J. BLISS & SON. Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND THE gy oy THE ANIMAL 


TO PROD T. 

20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 
on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 
THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 






































them. Come or write. ad s 
W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIR SHEEP for SALB.—A choice lot 
of all ages and both sex. Prairie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAP’, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 
HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A  yge=' lot 
yearl: rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
,ambs: none better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 











UROC-JERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
Swine. Stuck forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIKES. Sheep hig bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


One Fine August 3ist Boar Pig for Sale. 


E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. forse.“ 


. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. fone boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, 2i8$.¢tarrow 


tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gi.crtuorn cate, 3. P- 


Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mick. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Pot? serine ang 
h 


head to select from. Also t Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Kam” 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Gan poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stam: ‘or ca , fee rg 
N. P_ BOYER & Co. Coatesville, Pa. 
READY for BUSINESS 
P.C. BOAR . 


Creap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, 1, ¥; COWDREY, breeder 


* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; all 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N.Y. No. 2, erican Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
an t's . Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 
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Che Doultry Dard. 


From our special English Correspondent. 


POULTRY IN YORKSHIRE. 








The agenda paper as regards practical 
questions was not very crowded at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, but there was one 
proposition of a thoroughly valuable char- 
acter which, as it was negatived,we cannot 
allow to pass unnoticed. Mr. Staveley pro- 
posed that, in view of the importance of 
poultry as a national food supply, and in 
order to encourage this much neglected 
branch of farming, prizes be offered for 
practical breeds of poultry at the annual 
exhibitions of the Society. We farmers are 
very apt to complain that the wheels of the 
political wagon require frequent oiling; 
the conveyance does not move sufticiently 


fast for us; itis soessential in the view of 
governments that what is done in the agri- 
cultural interest should be done safely 
rather than speedily, that legislation 
assumes that phlegmatic character which 
we so constantly deplore. Now there is no 
more tardy body than the agricultural 
community; for a generation we have bit- 
terly complained that the continental pro- 
ducer has taken possession of our egg 
market, that poultry is imported into this 
country in increasing numbers. For a gen- 
eration the French have habitually carried 
out first-class displays of dead poultry in 
Paris and elsewhere, details of which have 
been furnished to the farmers of England, 
who have been impressed with the pecun- 
iary importance of the work. A few years 
ago the committee of the London Dairy 
Show, and two years ago the committee of 
which Sir Walter Gilbey is chairman, made 
great efforts to introduce _— fed or 
fattened poultry into the British market 
by means of publicity to be gained acd in- 
struction afforded at the great shows 
which they have since carried out. At 
Smithfield last month the great Table 
Poultry Show of the year was opened to 
th? world,and many hundreds of specimens 
showing what can be done by the aid of 
skill and perseverance were exhibited. If 
anything has been once and for all de- 
termined itis that the modern system of 
fattening poultry is practical and profit- 
able and worthy of wide extension; and yet 
almost simultaneously with the publication 
of this doctrine, through the medium of 
the most perfect of all object lessons, the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society decline to 
be any party to adisplay which, we take 
it, practically has this end in view. 
or fifty years or more Yorkshire has 

been the headquarters of the ‘ fancy” 
poultry community; within the county 
there are many hundreds, it may be thou- 
sands, of little breeders who take as much 
ride in the ‘“‘spangles” and “pencils” as 

r. Booth takes in his Shorthorns or Mr.. 
Hutchinson in his sheep; indeed, the latter 
gentleman, like Mr. Staveley, is himself a 
breeder of game fowls of high character. 
The poultry industry in Yorkshire, there- 
fore, is already a considerable one, but it is 
an industry which is not conducted upon 
the right lines, although it may, and prob- 
ably does, afford both profit and amuse- 
ment to those who are engaged in it. It 
will be admitted that poultry shows are 
conducted in all parts of the country, and 
especially in Yorkshire, but at these meet- 
ings the birds which are alive are essential - 
ly birds of feather, birds produced for the 
purposes of amusement, and those who 
own them utilize them almost entirely in 
connection with a harmless species of sport 
—perhaps a better word would be excite- 
ment—in which they exhibit against each 
other. For the table a bird should possess 
small bone and abundant meat of fine 
query upon the best parts of the carcass; 
the skin should be delicate, soft and thin 
and the bird should possess the faculty of 
precocity and early maturity; but what do 
we find? In the vast majority of the pure 
breeds the necessary qualifications are en- 
tirely absent; the bone is large, the coarse 
meat moreor less abundant, the breasts 
short and narrow, and the skin thick, 
coarse and tough. The principle of breed- 
ing poultry meat is practically identical 
with that which guides the producer of 
beef and mutton, with this difference,in Eng- 
land at all events, that most of our breeds 
of cattle and sheep have considerable meat 
value; whereas, with but few exceptions, 
our breeds of poultry have not. The 
Southern breeder produces stock for use by 
the farmer, who improves the quality of 
his cattle by its aid. It provides him with 
steers which feed better, which provide 
meat ofsuperior quality, and which ma- 
ture early. The breeder of Lincolns or 
Leicesters provides rams for the improve- 
ment of the ordinary flock of the mutton- 
roducing farmer, and by their aid his 
ambs grow into more money than would 
Otherwise be the case. Yorkshire is re- 
nowned as one of the chief homes of the 
best beef-producing Shorthorn, the best 
mutton-producing sheep, and the best 
pork-producing swine. Is it to ignore 
poultry meat. which, though a smaller de- 
partment of the farm, is neither to be de- 
Spised nor ignored? What the pedigreed 
Shorthorn is to the beef-producer, the 
Dorking, the Indian game, and the English 
game are to the poultry feeder; but the 
facts are not known, and they are not like- 
ly to be known, so long as the great Agri- 
cultural Society prefers to ignore them al- 
together, 

Since the introduction of the two chief 
Oriental breeds,the Cochin and the Brahma, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have been 


spent in their cultivation, and with what 
result? They are useless for the table,they 
have deteriorated the table properties of 
thousands of flocks of poultry; yet they re- 
main with us because they are fancy fowls 
and have numerous admirers. There are, 
however, many other breeds which stand 
on a Similar footing, such as the Plymouth 
Rock, the a ao ge Polish,the Span- 
ish, and the Wyandotte, neither of which 
having any special merit of its own, and 
being breeds of but recent manufacture in 
most cases, can transmit it in the process 
of crossing. If poultry breeders were 
educated, as they can be, to utilize the real 
utilitarian breeds instead of the purely 
fancy breeds,millions might be saved to this 
country. The market is enormous, and itis 
never satisfied, the demand for fowls of the 
highest type being almost always greater 
than the supply. Those who actually 
know what the market is are aware 
that for fattened poultry which have been 
finished by cramming or forced feeding,up- 
on oatmeal, milk, and suet, for example,are 
in aposition to show that while prices 
realized for such birds are from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent higher than those realized 
for the average fowls of the farm, the net 
profit realized is not only proportionately 
greater,but almost always satisfactory even 
when farm poultry realizes no profit at all. 
A display upon the lines of the Dairy Show 
and the Smithfield Table Competition would 
not only be a splendid addition to the York- 
Shire program, but it could not fail to 
prove an object lesson to thousands of the 
smaller occupiers of land of the most valu- 
able description. I trust that in all your 
State shows this important “line” of agri- 
culture is encouraged. AGRICOLA. 
YORKSHIRE. ; 





MARKETING EGGS. 





At the meeting of Snowville (Me.) 
Grange, February 6th, H. B. Howard spoke 
upon the question of how to realize the 
most from eggs. His advice was to get 
eggs into market within twenty-four hours 
of their being laid; then there will be no 
reason to complain of the prices received. 
If you can send them to market in such 
shape that customers can depend on them 
every time as being strictly fresh and all 
alike,there are customers who will take all 
they can get the year round. The egg that 
is a week old is wellon the road to being, 
if not exactly,stale or quite near it. A farm- 
er who has sent his butter to one place for 
eighteen years always gets a good price, 
for he makes an extra article, and his cus- 
tomers can depend on the uniformity of its 
quality. This man had some friends who 
asked him if he could not get a market for 
their eggs at this place. He replied that 
they could not send the eggs fresh enough, 
for the firm kept a man going over the 
same territory every day to pick up the 
eggs in order to make sure that — were 
strictly fresh for the table. Many farmers 
do things that if they were in the custom- 
er’s place they would be the first to make a 
fuss and they surely would never trade 
with one who would give them the same 
quality of eggs that they carry to market. 
Small, dirty eggs are not fit to send to 
market as they lower the price for the 
whol® case if there is a dozen of them put 
in. The price for the whole is made by 
that one dozen and it reacts on the whole 
of the eggs that are sent from that place. 
If the market calls for a large, brown shell 
Leghorn egg, furnish that kind. Find out 
what your market calls for and furnish it; 
don’t expect to get the, best price if you 
don’t furnish the best goods. In Mr. How- 
ard’s experience in buying eggs for eight 

ears he has found that those who keep the 

rahma, Wyandotte and Plymouth Rocks 
and their mixtures get as many eggs in 
number for the year-as those who have 
Leghorns and a good deal more in weight. 
He believes that eggs ought to be sold by 
the weight. 





PARASITES IN POULTRY. 





All who have had to deal with poultry as 
an adjunct to the farm must have had ex- 
periences of the serious trouble caused by 
parasites at times. Perhaps it is a setting 
hen, and her nest is invaded with poultry 
lice, which will cause her to leave her eggs 
before they are hatched. These parasites 
are most injurious to young chickens and 
brood hens. Setting hens ought to be ex- 
amined by parting the feathers with the 
fingers, and it parasites are noticed prompt 
remedies must be applied, or the hen will 
certainly leave her nest from the irritation 
caused. Ifthe brood hen has therun of a 
dry ashbin wherein to dust herself, she will 
soon rid herself of parasites. All the better 
if dry- powdered carbolic is mixed with the 
ashes. Then the nest must be overhauled; 
the straw or other material used must be 
taken out and burned; the nest itself, 
whether an old box or a fixed nest in the 
fowlhouse, must be either washed with hot 
water and soap, or freely sprinkled with a 
solution of carbolic, which is death to most 
parasites. ‘To show the necessity for care 
in the management of a fowl! run, it fs only 
necessary to study briefly the life history of 
the fow! mits. This very minute creature 
is yellowish white to dark red in color, ac- 
cording to the quantity of blood it has ab- 
sorbed. Both sexes are armed with a sharp 
rostrum, or beak,and the female is the more 
bloodthirsty. ‘These feed upon the bird 
chiefly at night, hiding away in the crev- 
ices of the nest by day. They are: most 
prolific, and can remain for months with- 
out food, so that a brief removal of the 
fowls from the runs is useless. The ova 





will be found in all kinds of crevices about | 


the fowlhouse. They hatch out rapidly. 
The young at first are of a silvery white 
with six legs like a true insect. They 
moult a number of times, and as they grow 
become darker in color. Light and air are 
distasteful to them; damp, dark or badly- 
ventilated fowihouses are where they 
flourish best. To ensure freedom from these 
pests it is a good plan to wash every partof 
the inside of the fowlhouse with a wash 
made by boiling together lime, sulphur,and 
soft soap. If this is done every spring and 
autumn, and the fowls given a proper dust- 
bin, all trouble from the parasite may be 
easily averted. Finely-shredded wood shav- 
ings make a far better nesting material 
than straw, and should be used wherever 
they can be obtained. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


SorGHuUM seed is an excellent seed for 
poultry. It is regarded by many as superior 
to wheat for laying hens. A Southern 
poultry raiser who keeps 600 hens says that 
one acre of sorghum will make enough feed 
to feed 100 hens all winter. Very little 
sorghum is raised in this State, but a small 
_ might be found useful for the poul- 

ry. 

It is surprising to read the experience of 
poultry writers with incubators. Some re- 
port great success, others positive failure 
after repeated trials. Might not the differ- 
ent results arise from differences between 
the parties as well asin the machine. One 
thing seems certain, only the closest atten- 
tion will give any degree of success with an 
incubator. The ancient Egyptians seem 
to have attained greater success with arti- 
ficial incubation than our modern experi- 
menters. 3 


A POULTRYMAN Says: ‘The best litter in 
the poultry house is the refuse from the hay 
loft. Hay seeds are regarded as invigorat- 
ing, but the benefit derived from them is 
due to the work induced by the seeds. A 
flock of hens will scratch and work all day 
in litter from the hay loft, as the seeds are 
a complete change for them. Being small, 
and covered with the leaves and dust, the 
hens must work to get them. The leaves 
from clover hay will also be relished, and 
are among the best food that can be sup- 
plied in winter.” 


THERE can be no overproduction of poul- 
try and poultry products as a profitable in- 
come from the farm, says a writer in a 
poultry journal. The past year England 
paid $22,000,000 for poultry and eggs from 
other countries. ‘Their consumption is 
greatly on theincrease all over the world, 
notwithstanding the old countries are pow 
raising more than ever before. It requires 
feed, and America has this in the greatest 
abundance, and it never was so cheap as 
now or was last year, and can produce 

oultry to feed the world if she will. We 

ave the improved breeds, the best knowl- 
edge ot care and housing, excellent cars for 
transportation, and there should be no 
limit to the production for American tables 
or for the demands of our neighbors. With 
all of which we agree except the statement 
that, there can be no overproduction of 
poultry products. The price of eggs at 
present shows this to be incorrect. The 
manner in which poultry raising is extend- 
ing, not —_ in this but in all civilized 
countries, is bringing us close to the time 
when there will a surplus, and prices be- 
come so low as to render the business un- 
profitable. Then it will be the survival 
of the fittest,and the careless and inefficient 
will have to turn their attention to some- 
thing else—to the benefit of those who are 
intelligent and energetic enough to manage 
their poultry in a proper manner. 
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An Asthma Cure at Last. 
European physicians and medical journals 
Teport a positive cure for Asthma, in the Kola 
Plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 
are sending free trial cases of the Kola Compound 
by maii to all sufferers from Asthma, who send 
name and address on a postal card. A trial costs 
you nothing. 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay —s giving It 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
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First Prize World’s Fair, and 
win you for a steady customer if you will only 
e catalog will cost 
‘you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal infermation on poultry and incubators and 
he money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
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and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
llustrations, worth $6 to any bicyele rider. 
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All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





£ PREsIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vicre-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
SecRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. i. Damon; 
IF’. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. , 
All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

The delay in publishing the papers and 
addresses given at the State Association 
has be n truly vexatious, but also truly 
unavoidable. The work of the department 
has so rapidly increased during the past 
few months that each week we have been 
compelled to decide between that which 
could be left over and that which must im- 
mediately appear. By this process the 
paper appearing in this issue has been 
unavoidably delayed from week to week. 
We trust, however, that those who have 
criticised us for not more promptly obeying 
the instructions of the State Association 
will understand the situation, and accord 
with us in the policy we have carried out. 








LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 





The Jibb anti-color oleomargarine bill is 
reported to be yet in danger. 
* * 


* 

The passage of the Warner toll road bill 
in the senate is another victory of the 
people over thecorporations. The house is 
expected to soon pass the bill. 

* * 
* 

Representative Hammond’s anti-trust 
bill is attracting much attention. At the 
request of many interested parties we 
shall comment upon the measure somewhat 
at length in anearly issue. 


* * 
* 


Again the power of the expressed will of 
the people has been manifested in legisla- 
tive circles. The anti-contract prison 
labor bill has been killed by the house by a 
vote of 49 to 29. 


The protests against the repeal of the 
mortgage tax law are coming in by the 
hundreds. The proposed repealing act 
which has already been passed by the senate 
will surely be killed by the house, and will 
be another victory for the people. 


—oP 


FARMERS ASK FOR LESS TAXA- 
TION. 








The question of the expenditure of 
funds for the maintainance of our State 
institutions, is one of the very practical 
and important matters which are now 
claiming the attention of our legislature. 


Desiring to call the attention of our 
legislators to some of the phases of the sit- 
uation, as at present existing—even at the 
risk of repeating that which may already 
have been said—is deemed a valid reason 
for this brief article. 

No one wil! dispute the assertion that it 
is a difficult matter to properly curtail ex- 
penditures in private affairs, and that it is 
very much more difficult to properly re- 
strict expenditures in public affairs. Nev- 
ertheless, if the individual is to remain 
solvent at the present time, expenses must 
be lessened, and it is an act of simple 
justice to require of our State institu- 
tions that they share in these restrictions 
which present conditions compel somany of 
the individual taxpayers to undergo. he 
present is not the proper time to enlarge 
the work and to extend the scope of our 
numerous State institutions. 

Many hard-pressed taxpayers are to-da 
striving to save “the mortgaged farm’‘and, 
to accomplish this, privations severe are 
endured by the inmates of many homes. It 
should not be forgotten that it is “the 
re who create and who maintain. 

ill it not then be an act of wisdom on the 
part of their representatives to receive di- 
rect from those who contribute, rather than 
from those who disburse? 

The farmers of Michigan are asking, 
both individually and through their State 
associations, that taxation be reduced, and 
the response to this most proper request 
from the present legislature will be careful - 
ly noted and recorded. 

As has been repeatedly stated, there is no 
desire or disposition, on the part of any of 
the farmers’ organizations, to cripple or to 
unwisely restrict the proper work of any 
State institutions, but “Self preservation 
is the first law of nature.” 

The farmers of Michigan are paying an 
unequal, and therefore an unjust per cent 
of this taxation, and their_request in this 
matter should receive careful consideration 
and proper attention. J. T. DANIELLS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FARMERS’ 
CLUB MOVEMENT. 





[A paper read by A. C. Bird at the annual meeting 
of the State Assosiation, and published by vote 
of the Association. ] 

The wonderful development of the farm- 
ers’ club movement in this country, ana 
particularly in this State, during the past 
few years, makes the study of the princi- 
ples underlying that development a most 
interesting one. The growth has now been 
of sufficient duration, the work has at- 
tained a sufficient definiteness, and the 
results are becoming sufficiently apparent 
to make infinitely proper a discussion of 
the line of development along which its 
future growth will probably follow. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, to make any attempt toward suggest- 
ing the specific lines of work which may 
properly be adopted by this Association, 
nor to give expression in detail to the hopes 
of its founders and active promoters; but 
rather to call attention in a general way to 
the absolute need of a permanent and en- 
during organized effort among the farmers 
and their conservative and practical co- 
workers, in support of the principles under- 
lying our organization; in support of 
honesty and integrity, a an = 
in the management of the public affairs o 
this State and nation. f 

It has been the source of much serious 
discussion ever since the foundation of this 
republic, that except in times of war, the 
great mass, even of the intelligent and 
thoughtful people of this country, have 
manifested a dangerous indifference to the 
conduct of public affairs. When the popu- 
lar heart becomes fired with that national 
patriotism which a declaration of war 
enkindles, every mind becomes keenly 
alive to the duty of the hour; and the ease 
with which all classes of people grasp the 
details of their national life demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that such is their natural 
function; and that to bring about that 
desirable condition of affairs where all the 
people are all the time actively and acutely 
interested in the affairs of the body politic, 
lacks only a just comprehension on the 
part of the people themselves, of their true 
duty in the matter. 

There is no reason except indifference, 
why every farmer, why every laboring man 
and every intelligent citizen, throughout 
this great commonwealth, should not be 
reasonably familiar with the conduct of 
the government of which we too often for- 
get we are a responsible part. We may 
use all the carefulness known to our pres- 
ent intelligence in our choice of public 
officials, and exercise all the independence 
of judgment in their selection which the 
most ardent reformer can suggest, ard yet 
this carelessness and indifference on our 
part as to the acts of those officials in the 
discharge of their public duties will never 
fail to produce those evils of which we 
now justly and reasonably complain. 
Searcely a corrupt practice can be men- 
tioned in the conduct of public affairs to- 
day, the origin of which cannot be traced 
directly or indirectly to the indifference of 
a responsible people, of whom you and I 
are componert parts. Scarcely an evil 
which has become so deeply rooted or so 
safely intrenched, that a proper awakening 
of the body politic from this sluggish in- 
difference wil) not force it down. 

It is upon this theory that the Farmers’ 
Club organization has worked out a suc- 
cessful beginning. Not unmindful for a 
moment that. the primary object of club 
formation is to secure an interchange of 
ideas and a community of interests in mat- 
ters purely agricultural, and in no way in- 
fringing on the supremacy of that phase of 
our work, the Farmers’ Clubs, through the 
medium of the State Association, have or- 
ganized themselves into a great school of 
public inquiry and investigation, in which 
every member and every club sympathizer 
has become a student, and the government 
of which he is a partis the subject of in- 
vestigation. 

To say that the work thus far has been 
successful is putting it mildly in the ex- 
treme. To say that the people are becom- 
ing awakened to their plain and manifest 
duty along these lines as they have never 
been before, is conservatively stating a most 
apparent fact. To say that the manage- 
ment of every public institution in Michi- 
gan is scrutinizing expenditures with a 
carefulness more akin to pure, business-like 
methods than has been known in a quarter 
of a century, is to state what few well in- 
formed men will dispute. But to claim 
that we have reached or shall soon reach 
the point where we may safely rest on our 
oars, where our work shall have been done, 
where our mission shall have been fulfilled, 
would exhibit an incomprehensible miscon- 
ception, not only of what has been accom- 

lished and of what is yet to be performed, 

ut of the very nature of the work itself. 

We have but made a beginning. A 
grand oneitis true, yet it all bears the 
stamp of preparation. The few pages of 
history which are ours are almost brilliant 
in their record of successes, but they must 
all be classed in the introductory chapter. 
The real, and really great record, is yet to 
be made. Nor will it be the work of days 
or months, and [ had almost said of years, 
to complete that which has been but just 
begun. For as long as popular government 
shall endure, so long shall there be the need 
of that eternal vigilance which is the price 
of liberty, and which is only an ancient and 
time-honored expression of the very work 
this organization is inspiring in the hearts 
of the people to-day. The evils which have 
creptinto our national life, into our com- 


monwealth, and into almost every depart- ! 


ment of our local government, are but the 
natural results of a tendency for which we 








alone are to blame, to accept unquestioned 
the statements of our public servants, and 
to view with uncritical eye theirindifferent 
work. Legislature after legislature has 
passed in and out of these halls almost un- 
mindful of us and we of them. Boards of 
supervisors throughout this state have ap- 
propriated hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, and their actions, good, bad or 
indifferent. have been as far removed from 
the thoughts of ninety per cent, and I am 
inclined to put it at ninety-nine per cent, of 
their constituents, as were the doings of the 
King of Abyssinia. In all public matters, 
great and small, near to the people interest- 
ed, and far removed from them, public of- 
ficials have conducted the affairs of their 
offices unquestioning and unquestioned. 
Shall we wonder that evils have crept in? 
Shall we wonder that dishonest men seek 
for p!under where such indifference exists? 
Shall we wonder that even honest men fall 
in public life,when by our actions wereward 
both good and evil alike, and ask for an ac- 
counting from no one? Rather may we be 
dumfounded that an unlooted treasury re- 
mains. The present condition of affairs in 
state, county, and township, taking into 
account this supreme indifference of the 
people toward the conduct of their public 
servants, is by far the strongest proof that 
can be summoned of the natural integrity 
of this republic. 1t may well be doubted if 
there be another government on the face of 
this earth where the actual governing pow- 
er could so trustfully delegate its authority, 
and so utterly remove all checks on dis- 
honest practices, and exist for a decade. 

It is the correction of this greatest of 
evils in our national life that the Farmers’ 
Club movement has undertaken, and it will 
be the work of years to accomplish it. 
Shall it be said that the plan is too am- 
bitious? That we have attempted the 
practically impossible? Not so; and to 
those who have watched the work of the 
past few months it does not appear so. 

hroughout this great State the work is 
already well under way, and people who 
were recently unquestioning and unin- 
formed are rapidly assuming the responsi- 
bilities which self-government imposes up- 
on every loyal citizen. At almost every 
farmers’ club meeting, and at the meetings 
of many kindred organizations, the discus- 
sion of the principles that underlie the 
very foundation of our institutions, as well 
as the practical working of those institu- 
tions, is regularly taken up. And the 
study and investigation which is there con- 
ducted is rapidly losing the sense of ir- 
responsibility, and that apparently natural 
tendency of the human mind to condemn 
everything not understood, which have so 
fettered all real progress in the past. I 
almost universally find the participants in 
these discussions and investigations as free 
to praise the good as to condemn the bad, 
and as free to admit that they themselves 
are as largely to blame for the present un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs as they are 
to accuse others of negligence or dis- 
honesty. And the feeling seems to be gen- 
eral the farther the investigations are car- 
ried, that the first great necessity is a well- 
informed public mind. The greatest work 
the farmers’ clubs have undertaken, and 
the greatest work to which any organiza- 
tion can give its attention, is thus along 
educational lines, and whatever may be 
the accomplishments of its future, . this 
work alone will stand pre-eminenf in 
genuine worth. 


But another unfortunate condition, a 
natural outgrowth of the one just mention- 
ed, which penetrates to the very core of 
our government trom township to national 
affairs, is the unwillingness of those placed 
in authority in public matters to trust the 
people who thus honor them, and who are 
primarily interested. It is a most astound- 
ing fact that in this country, where none 
are so bold as to openly question the right 
or the wisdom of popular sovereignty, or 
the general integrity of tke popular mind, 
that those _— in control of our great 
public institutions and governmental de- 
partments deem it necessary to keep from 
the public eye the details of the work they 
supervise. No matter whether it be in the 
county Offices, in the State departments, in 
the boards of control of our great public 
institutions, in the maintenance of penal, 
reformatory, and charitable institutions, 
oreven in the management of the great 
educational institutions and educational 
interests of the State, this distrust of the 
people everywhere seems to prevail. It 
has become impossible for the majority of 
the people to determine any of thd perti- 
nent facts connected with the business 
management of these institutions and de- 
partments. General reports are published 
by the carload, but when the people desire 
specific information regarding public ex- 
penditures in any department or the in- 
come and detailed expense accounts of 
their public officials and employes, in most 
instances it can only be obtained by a 
tedious and expensive investigation, which 
is hampered on every side by those whose 
plain and manifest duty itis to encourage 
this honest spirit of interest and inquiry 
on the partofthe people. It is a disgrace 
to our system of government that the State 
tax statistician of this State is compelled 
to confess himself powerless to determine 
many of these facts of public interest, be- 
cause of the arbitrary refusal of those in 
authority to furnish them; and a no less 
one that the editor of the Associated 
Farmers’ Clubs department in the MIcuHI- 
GAN FARMER should receive scores of 
letters of congratulation and thanks from 
all over the State, for determining, after the 
expenditure of much time and some money, 
the simple fact of the average incomes 
accruing to a few of the county officers— 
simply for determining facts which ought 
to be freely and fully made public to the 
taxpayers of the State by the officials 
themselves. 

(Concluded next week.) 





REPOR'IS FROM LOCAL CLUBS, 


WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The April meeting of the Wales Farmers’ 
Club was held April 3d at the home of Henry 
Maurer. 

The subject for discussion at the ladies’ 
meeting was, “The Mother’s Greatest 
Need.’”? The general belief was that the 
qualities of most value to a mother are good 
sound judgment and discretion; that these 
will serve her best in her endeavor to lead 
her children in ways of right, guiding them 
in a way to develop them into useful, duti- 
ful men and women. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order 
by Vice-President McKenzie. 

A report was made by the committee ap- 
pointed to view ex-County Clerk Mason’s 
farm. His large farm situated in the most 
elevated portion of St. Clair County, shows 
evidence of thrift and soot management 
everywhere. He is a model farmer. 

The topic for discussion next in order was, 
“Ought Mortgages to be Taxed.” The 
general impression was that under the pres- 
ent law the taxing of mortguges is simply 
double taxation; and that unless some 
means can be devised to prevent this, it 
would be better not to have the mortgages 
taxed at ail. Still it was thought that they 
should be taxed the same as other property. 

A very interesting literary program was 
listened too during the session. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Albert Hand, May 7th. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Promptly at eleven o’clock, on Saturday 
the 2d inst., President Kennedy called the 
Liberty Farmers’ Club to order, the place 
of meeting being “Sightly Home Farm,” 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Harper. 
After the opening exercises the secre- 
tary read a letter from a candidate for a 
State office asking the members to vote for 
him; also a proclamation from Gov. Pingree 
asking the members to vote for an increase 
of th. Attorney-General’s salary. 

The propriety of electioneering in theclub 
for any candidate was questioned, but it was 
thought proper that the proposed amend- 
ment be considered. 

Nearly the entire afternoon was occupied 
with the “Review of the Board of Super- 
visors,’’ much the same course being pur- 
sued as at the March meeting. 

Mr. Edwards stated that the law fixed the 
number of days the supervisors should be 
allowed for making up the tax roll and the 

rice per day, the number of days allowed 
or each of the sessions of the board,and the 
number of sessions allowed during the year. 
Also that the law fixes as a penalty for ex- 
ceeding this numoer of days a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars per day and 
not more than five hundred. 

A motion prevailed that the topic, ‘A 
Whole Humanity,” be again carried over to 
the next meeting. There will bea roll call 
in connection with the discussion and each 
member is expected to answer with some- 
thing upon the subject. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. Alonzo and 
Miss Annie Vicary on the first Saturday in 
May. MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 


PARMA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Brightly shone the sun and the air was 
balmy cool on April 2d, as people to the 
number of more than one hundred assembled 
atthe regular meeting of the club at the 

leasant home of President B. F. Peckham. 

isappointment spread over the many faces 
when the president read a communication 
from A. C. Bird stating his regrets at not 
being able to meet with the club as intend- 
ed, he having been unexpectedly called to 
Lansing on committee work. Mr. Bird 
promises that he will swoop down upon us 
unannounced sometime in the future. All 
right Mr. Bird, you will always find the 
latchstring out and the beacon light burn- 





ing. 

Khe forenoon session was taken up very 
much in the usual way by the routine exer- 
cises. The secretary having sent in her res- 
ignation, E. W. Campbel! was elected to 
fill the vacancy. 

After an hour spentat lunch and sociality 
the afternoon program opened with singing 
d the club, followed by a paper by Mrs. 
Showerman ‘‘Chattings of my travels.” 

The most important part of the program: 
was the talk on ‘‘The work of the super- 
visors,’ which forthe want of time was 
tabled from last meeting. 

Supervisor Hoag, of Parma, who has been 
on the board for sixteen years, and Super- 
visor Cochran, of Sandstone, a yearling at 
the business, occupied the floor for eighty 
minutes, giving in a clear and comprehen- . 
sive — the inner workings of the board, 
and replying to all questions in a way that 
showed plainly their thorough knowledge 
of the work. 

Mr. Hoag stated that Jackson city paid 
forty-two per cent of the State and County 
tax. Also he considered the city property 
valued too low. He explained that it was 
necessary to call an extra session of the 
board soon after election toappoint achair- 
man to draw orders, etc. Also that each 
line of business was attended to by a com- 
mittee for that one purpose. Both Mr. 
Hoag and Mr. Cochran thought that if a 
township was assessed too low the com- 
mittee would raise it to about the right 
valuation, but if assessed too high it was 
not always put back where it belonged,con- 
sequently they considered it safest not so 
overestimate property values. 

Numerous lines of business were attended 
to which were of but local interest. An in- 
teresting program is prepared for the next 
meeting, appointed at Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Dean’s, on Friday, May 7th. 

BRAD. L. HUBERT, Club Reporter. 
GRASS LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The regular meeting of this club was 
held on March 10tk, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Murry. President Raymond, 
in his address, spoke words of encourage- 
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ment, and gave some advice as to a future 
policy for farmers. The remarks were in 
substance as follows: Our club, on this 
twelfth annua! election, is in good running 
order and promises unequalled success for 
the future. The farmer has been through 
atime of discouragement and discontent. 
It is folly to look back. Weare proud of 
the progress in inventions. Ifthe farmer 
keeps up with the procession he must use 
all of these advantages. We should obtain 
all of the profit possible from our labor by 
means of plenty of fertilizers, thorough 
cultivation and good stock. The drouth 
has taught us many valuable lessons. We 
must — right by staple productions. 

The club then proceeded to ballot for 
officers for the ensuing year, with the fol- 
lowing result: President, M. L. Raymond; 
vice-president, Franklin Dwelle; treasurer, 
Marcus Preston; recording secretary, Mrs. 
David Rowe; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Frank Stone; assistant corresponding sec- 
retary, Clay Taylor. 

The Kimmis Salary Bill was then taken 
up. Wm. Smith stated the object of the 
bill, and as it had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed heretofore, it was not taken up 
at length, but a resolution was adopted in 
favor of the measure, and Wm. Smith was 
appointed to draft such resolution, also 
resolutions in favor of the oleomargarine 
bill; and with the signature of the presi- 
dent and secretary, send tbe same to our 
representatives in the legislature. 

Mr. Brewer asked that the voters come 
to the township primaries to counteract 
the tendency of rings. This sentiment was 
heartily endorsed. 

The question, ‘Shall the county be bond- 
ed for $80,000 for the purpose of building a 
new court house?’ was decided in the 
negative. 

The next question, ‘Shall the Jackson 
county fair grounds be sold?” was decided 
in the affirmative. ‘I'he so-called Agricul- 
tural Society, (about a dozen life members), 
now let the grounds and pocket the money. 

The subject, ‘The township unit school 
system,”’ was then taken up. Thesentiment 
was entirely against it. 

The club then adjourned to meet April 
14, for an all.day session at the Grass Lake 
town hall. REPORTER. 

FULTON CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Foster on April Ist, with a 
goodly number present. After the usual 
opening exercises the topic ‘was taken up: 
“Resolved, That overproduction is the 
cause of the present hard times.” A good 
discussion followed, whi¢éh was led by N. 
Walker and followed by several others. It 
would seem from the discussion that a 
great many of our farmers are not familiar 
with our banking system, a subject which 
is of much interest to the farming com- 
munity at the present time. 

The usual literary exercises were carried 
outand much enjoyed by all. Business 
was resumed after the social and dinner 
hour. 

The query, ‘Will it pay the farmers of 
Michigan to raise sugar beets for sugar?’ 
was thoroughly discussed. The general 
opinion was that it would not pay. 

The next query was, ‘‘Why is the money 
loaner better than the farmer?” This was 
a most leading question, and brought many 
members to their feet. It ws decided that 
the money loaners were not any better 
than the farmer, but that they thought 
themselves better or they would not ask so 
many favors or do so much lobbying with 
the legislatures. 

The Association question was then taker 
up: “Ought mortgages to be taxed?” This 
was well discussed, ard it was decided that 
there should be a law enacted whereby all 
mortgages should be assessed to the mort- 
gagee, and compel him to pay the tax 
thereon. 

The following resolution was then 
passed: Resolved, That itis the sentiment 
of this club that we are opposed to the re- 
peal of the mortgage tax law. 

The meeting then closed to meet the first 
Thursday in May, at one o’clock, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Foster. 

O. N. CHAFFIN, Sec’y. 

- HOLLY CENTER CLUB. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst, the April 
meeting of this club was held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Green. 

During the literary exercises, Mr. 
Mitchell gave a very interesting talk on 
the origin, nature and requirements of the 
soil; its original formation by the action of 
glaciers, the effects of the elements, frost, 

and surface waters on the soil, and the 
necessity of good drainage to keep the soil 
from souring. He also spoke of the pres- 
ent exhaustive methods of farming which 
are fast destroying the fertility of our 
farms. 

Much interest was shown in the discus- 
sion of the question for theday, which was, 
“How can county and township expenses 
be reduced?” 

The question was opened by Mr. Austin 
and David Mitchell, who thonght that the 
voters themselves were to blame for all 
unnecessary expenses; that they should be 
more watchful and take more interest in 
politics, also demand of their public officers 
a strict account of the manner in which 
the public money is expended. 

Mr. Frank Downey did not think that 
Our county and township expenses were 
very much too high. The proper way to 
reduce them would be to approach the 
candidates for office before election and 
vote only for those who would pledge them- 
selves to the strictest economy in the dis- 
charge of public duty. 

r. Divine showed by statistics from 
Col. DeLand’s tax report that there had 
been a slight falling off in the average of 
township expenses during the past two 
years, showing that the cry for retrench- 
ment from the taxpayers has already had 


officers are often paid more than is neces- 
sary, charging full days for half days 
work. Mr. Divine can remember when the 
county treasurer received only eighteen 
dollars per year for his services. Each 
year it is becoming more necessary tostudy 
— in public as well as in private af- 
airs. 

Mr. Green thought that public officers 
should be as careful, conscientious and 
economical in the conduct of public affairs 
as they were in conducting their own pri- 
vate business; that they should be just as 
anxious to economize for the public as they 
were to reduce their own private expenses. 

Mr. E. E. Wheeler thought it was only 
nature that public officers should make all 
they could out of their offices. He gave a 
somewhat amusing turn to the discussion 
by referring to the recent bill before the 
House to regulate the siz3 of ladies’ hats 
and dress sleeves: 

Mrs. Gaylord said in reply that large 
bats and dress sleeves were no more annoy- 
ing to the gentlemen in public gatherings 
than the frequent odor of tobacco was to 
the ladies. 

The next club meeting will be held at 
the home of Mr. John Shields, ‘Thursday 
afternoon, May 6th. The question will be, 
“In what way can we practice greater 
economy on the farm?”’. REPORLER. 


EAST PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ 


CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Kennedy, on March 27th, with 
a large attendance. The forenoon session 
was given up to business, music and witty 
sayings. After dinner the reports of the 
committees were recelved and the question 
box opened The latter brought out some 
interesting ideas in regard to the kind of 
farm fence to build, the making of butter, 
the raising of potatoes and the sowing of 
cloverseed. 

T. Sheban fits the ground in late summer 
and sows a bushel to eight acres. 

G. W. Brown sowed a piece last August. 
He fitted the ground and rolled itdown,then 
sowed a bushel to four acres and harrowed 
with a light harrow. He has a good stand 
of clover now. 

The question for discussion was in regard 
to the Attorney General's salary. The 
most of the members thought thatif he 
had the privilege of hiring deputies at $800, 
he would at $3,500. Still, they believed the 
present salary too low, but did not believe 
in jumping to $3,500. They would favor a 
raise of $1.500 or $2,000 a year, thinking 
that would be high enough these hardtimes} 

The president appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions and the club adopted the 
following: 

Resolved, That this club is unanimously in 
favor of the passage of House Bill No. 198, 
known as the Kimmis County Salaries Bill. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the 
changing of the present road system. 

Resolved. 'That we are decidedly opposed 
to the repeal of the Mortgage Tax Law. 

Resolved, That we are unanimously in 
favor of the passage of the Anti-Trust Bill. 

After a number had joined the club, the 
question, “Is our county farm conducted in 
an economical and business-like manner?”’ 
was selected for the next meeting, which 
comes on April 24th, at the home of Mr.and 
Mrs. George Culey. 

J.T. CHAMBERS, Reporter. 
RAISINVILLE AND IDA CLUB. 


On March 26th, the club met at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Justus Sartois. After dinner 
the meeting was called to order by Pres. 
J. N. Morris. 

The club question, “What state and na- 
tional laws are unjust to farming inter- 
ests?’ was introduced by a lengthy article 
by Mr. Nelson Davis and was discussed by 
different members of the club; but they did 
not agree cn the tariff bill, and for lack of 
time it was left undecided. 

An interesting essay on ‘The effect of 
flower culture on farm life,’ was read by 
Mrs. John Nichols. She thought it well to 
have flowers all around the house so they 
could be seen from every door and window. 

After some discussion the club adjourned 
to meet April 30th, at Mr. and Mrs. James 
Thorn’s. Question for discussion, ‘Has the 
policy of the government in opening up its 
lands for settlement not been detriment- 
al? MRS. MERTIE KRING, COR. SEC’Y. 

ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Argcnaut Farmers’ Cinb discussed 
the Association question for April much 
upon the plan outlined in the MicHIGAN 
FARMER, with the result of bringing about 
a clearer and more comprehensive view of 
the a through these sub-divisions. 

The club did not take any definite expres- 
sion concerning the subject ‘Ought mort- 
gages to be taxed?’’ but the discussion 
awakened an interest br-ught about with 
the thought that our legislators have it in 
their power to dispose of this question, 
which, in the form of a bill, is before our 
representatives for action. 

All felt that the mortgagor pays all the 
tax heisable to pay, without imposing a 
heavier tax on real estate. COR. SEC’Y. 


‘A Remarkable Contest. 

A most remarkable contest by the American 
Nation Co., Waterville, Maine, is announced. The 
sum of $500 will be paid to the person who makes 
the largest list of words out of the one big werd 
Encyclopaedia. There are also hundreds .of other 
grand prizes for all who send lists. It is certainly 
one of the greatest offers in the history of the pub- 
lishing business; we know the American Nation 
Co, are a solid concern, thoroughly honorable, and 
will doexactly as they agree. Read their offer on 
page 307 in this issue. 


Home SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. Onsale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May isth, 97. _ ‘fo points in Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas 
Western Colorado and the Northwest. Fo 











some effect, but that there is still room for 
reduction, Also that township and county 


articulars address Wabash City Office, No 
§ Fort St. West, Detroit. 


Veterinary Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
Subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accempany the letter. 











Worms.—Pigs’ eyes become swollen and 
after a little while they die. Examined 
one, and it had black teeth on either side 
of upper jaw. W.C. T., Romeo, Mich.— 
Give powdered areca nutin a little castor 
oil once a day. 

How To Freep norses.—Is it better to 
give horses their grain before or after they 
eat their hay?—J. F., Goodrich, Mich.—It 
makes no difference whether you feed 

rain before or after hay. Itis proper to 
eed animals at regular intervals. 


Worms —INDIGESTION.—My little pigs do 
not eat as they ought. Gave them medi- 
cine for worms, but do not think they are 
troubled with them;their tails are straight. 
A. R., Belleville, [11.—Give ground gentian, 
powdered areca nut and powdered wood 
charcoal in their feed three times a day. 


WEAK Lorns—Torpip!ity OF KIDNEYs.— 
My mare breaks out in blotches. Her 
urine is thick and yellow and she is weak 
across loins. B., Wales, Mich —Your 
mare’s kidneys are sluggish. Give one 
dram fluid extract of buchu and two drams 
nitrate potash three times a day in feed. 


SPRAINED FETLOCK JOINT.—A mare got 
lame in front foot about six weeks ago. 
Blacksmith said ankle was sprained. It is 
swelled quite large and she is very lame. 
J. S., East Tawas, Mich.—Blister joint 
with caustic balsam once a week. Give 
her rest. 


BRONCHOCELE.—One of my lambs was 
born with a swelled neck. It lives and 
suckles but is dumpish. Another which 
came dead also had a swelled neck. My 
sheep are young and in fine condition. J. 
C., Hubbardston, Mich.—Your lambs die of 
bronchocele. Apply one ounce iodide of 
potash and one guart of water to swollen 
glands twice a day. 


Hie LAMENEsSS.—A seven-year-old driv- 
ing horse is lame in left hind leg; limps 
only when walking, but swings to one side 
when trotting. Have used wormwood and 
vinegar but with no noticeable result. Can 
discover no fever in any part of leg. L.C. 
B., Bennington, Mich.—Horse is lame in 
hip. Apply equal parts spirits camphor, 
alcohol and extract witch-hazel to hip 
three times a day. 


CHOKING—ROARER.— Would like to know 
what to do for a sheep when choked on 
potatoes or on anything else. I also have 
aewein which the process of breathing 
produces a rattling sound in throat. J. W. 
P., Sheridan, Mich.—Give a small quantity 
of ofl and belladonna. If that does not 
relieve them, pass a probang. Your other 
ewe is a roarer. Apply iodine to throat 
once a day. 


HARD TO BRIDLE.—My seven-year-old 
Norman mare throws herself on her 
haunches whenever I attempt to bridle her. 
Is perfectly kind and docile in every other 


way. She was never bitted with frosty 
bits, nor has she had sore mouth. A. D.V., 
Holton, Mich.—Be kind to her; tie her 
head down with a strong rope or neck 
strap; give her sugar and apply sugar to 
bridle bit and she will very soon open her 
mouth to take the bit. 


HIDEBOUND—-INDIGESTION.—-A_ seven- 
year-old horse is hidebound and his hair 


rough. Eats well but is quite poor. Have 
been feeding good bright cornstalks, corn, 


and carrots all winter, but am feeding 
clover hay, ground oats and corn at pres- 
ent. Have also given him tamarack tea in 
feed. F.J.N., Cass City, Mich.—He does 
not get the good of what feed he eats. 
Have his teeth put in proper order. Give 
half an ounce ground gentian, half an 
ounce ginger and two drams ground nux 
vomica in each feed. 


GruB IN Heap.—My sheep throw their 
heads up and then back, turning them 
from one side to the other; sneeze and rub 


their heads against anything they come to; 
also scratch their heads with their hind 
feet until they have rubbed the wool off. 
Otherwise they seem hearty. C. H. A., 
Marlette, Mich.—Your sheep have grub in 
head. Calla veterinary or some practical 
sheep man and have him trephine them 
and they will soon get well. 


STRANGLES.—A _ three-year-old colt is 
troubled with sore on under jaw where the 


two bones meet. She was taken with a 
chill and would not eat for about 10 days. 
Then it broke. I do not think it is dis- 
temper as she does not cough or run at the 
nose. Since sore broke she bas com- 
menced to eat a little but is not doing 
well. Haveused carbolic acid and warm 
water on sore. R. B., Salem, Mich.—Your 
colt had strangles. Apply iodoform to 
sore once a day. Give her ten grains 
quinine four times a day. 


PARALYsIs.—Have had several sick 
lambs. It begins with stiffaess, followed 


by an entire loss of use of limbs. Appetite 
remains good. One recovered the use of 
three legs‘so he could stand alone, but died 
soon after. Lambs have plenty of exercise. 
Ewes are fed a heavy ration of corn and 
oats, with clover hay and cornstalks. I 
lost some lambs last yearin same manner. 
F. W. G., Wolf Creek, Mich.—You overfeed 
your sheep. Give them plenty of salt and 
epsom salts to keep their bowels open. 


ABNORMAL GrRowrus ON UpprER.—My 
Jersey heifer, two years old, came in last 
September and did well. She now has 


several bunches on udder. One is larger 
around than a teat and apout half an inch 
long. Looks as if it might be squeezed out, 
but I never meddle with it. The others 
are Smaller. not very hard and white or 
yellowish. The large one showed some be- 
fore she came fresh. T. H , Byron, Mich. 
—Apply one part chromic acid in four 
parts water once a day to ends of growths. 


O Worms—Tuumps.—I have iost several 
hogs from some disease. ‘They cough, seem 
to get stiff, refuse to eat and finally die. 
Also have some pigs about a week old that 
are sick with what some call thumps. 
‘They breathe very hard and seem to have 
fever. S.T. H., Laingsburg, Mich.—Give 
one dram powdered areca nut in feed twice 
aday. Your young pigs are too young to 
be medicated. (Good care in lineof feed and 
shelter will do them more good than medi- 
cine. 





Reliable and Safe Blister. 
Big Foot Prairie. Ill., Aug. 17, 1894. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

Please send me one bottle Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam, by American express, to Harvard, McHenry 
Co., Illinois. I have used one bottle and think it is 
the most reliable and safest blister that I have ever 











used. CLARKSON HERITAGE. 
prevent distress, aid diges- 
or cause pain. Sold by all «druggists. 25 cents. 
$40 to $100. Personally guaranteed by us. Write for 


d 
tion, cure constipation. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
catalog. Established 1848. W, §, PENFIELD’S SON, 





Best to take after dinner; er TT] 
Purely vegetable ; do not gripe 3 & 
|YOU WANT OnE. 
Strictly high grade in every 
§ respect. Range in price from 
42 to 46 I. Congress St., Detroit, Mich 














Steam Turbine Improved U. S. 
Cream Separators. ' 


New features introduced. Steam 
motor can be quickly detached 
or replaced. Very simple and 
perfect in construction and op- 
eration. Furnished interchange- 
able for running by steam tur- 
bine or belt. Also supplied for 
operation by hand or by animal 
power. Closest of skimming 
@ and full capacity, as proven by 
repeated tests in Experiment 
Stations and in creamery and 
dairy use. 


Catalogues free for the aski wy 


VcRMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





circulars, color cards and price list. 





S. P. 


Water is §E'ree. 
ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT 


de use, is a dry powder which requires only the addition of cold water to be ready for instant use. It Is 
pine to take the suns of ofl paint, where economy together with efficiency and durability is required. It is 
well adapted for use on Houses, Barns, Fences, etc., and {ts covering capacity per pound being fully one hundred 
per cent greater than ofl paint its cost 1s about one-third. It 1s furnished in white and colors. 


CONKLING, 20 East Atwater St., Detroit, Mich, 


Write for 
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iscellaneous. 


A MORNING CALL. 








*‘What’s the matter, Violet?” 

“I’m bothered to death!” 

“Why?” 

“With these horrid bills—it’s quarter day 
or something—I believe every year bas six- 
teen quarter-days!”’ and she brought down 
her white Land angrily upon a packet of 
freshly opened bills lying before her on her 
writing, table. A pretty looking woman 
sitting in a pretty room, perfectly dressed, 
with fair, well arranged hair, and delicate, 
white hands. Opposite to her was seated 
a@ man—young, and good-looking, stretched 
indolently in an easy chair. 

“Tell George about them ”’ he said, lazily. 

George’s wife looked troubled. 

‘“‘He makes such a fuss now, and scolds, 
and is so disagreeable that I hate asking 
him for money.” 

“Borrow of me.” 

“You dear, kind Jack, certainly not! 
One beggar can’t rob another! Besides, 
you've no idea of the awful sum I want. 
Oh, dear, I am so miserable!’’ And big 
tears stood in the lovely eyes that had 
given her the name of Violet. 

“‘Don’t worry,” he said, turning away so 
as not to see her tears, ‘‘tot upthe amount 
you ewe, and te!l me what it comes to.” 

“I’ve done that already. I’ve been at it 
all the morning—it’s a frightful amount— 
it comes to two thousand pounds!”’ 

Jack gave a low whistle. ; 

“Great Scott! I’ve nothing like that. 
How much does George allow you?” 

“A thousand a year.”’ 

“And can’t you manage on that? Why. 
once we should have thought it a fortune!” 

“Of course; but you see, Idospend a lot 
upon my clothes—no one can dress as I do 
upon much less. But that’s not it; the 
factis[ have an awful drain upon me. 
Oh, Jack! I’il have to tell you, for I must 
confide in somebody, and you are such an 
old friend. I wouldn’t if you were rich, 
because then you would want to help me; 
but perhaps you can help me with advice.” 

“Tell me.”’ he said, quietly; ‘may I have 
a cigarette?—and where’s George, by-the- 


"7. 

**He’s gone to Tattersall’s, and then to 
his club, and he won’t be home to lunch- 
eon; that’s why I asked you to come to- 
day, for I’ve been longing to tell you of my 
worries ever since you came from India.”’ 

“All right, drive on.” 

**Well, you remember, don’t you, the dear 
old days at home, when you were so much 
with us?” 

“T should rather think I did! That was 
a jolly little house your poor mother had 
on the river! We did have good times, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid Molly and I both 
got the name of being rather fast.” 

‘Beastly scandal!”’ 

“Yes, but I’m afraid we gave cause for 
it. Look how you and 1 used to go for 
moonlight excursions on the river, to come 
back to find Molly and Captain Dacres 
walking in the wood!” 

“There was always that horrible old 
woman, Mme. Devonne, about.” 
“Hateful creature!” Violet 

angrily. 

“And, after all, what harm did we do? 
Why, | never even kissed you except once!”’ 
and he sighed. 

**Yes—only once,” and she laughed and 
blushed; “but 1 must go on with my story. 
“You remember the first time when Captain 
Dacres brought George to see us?” 

* Perfectly,” he said, dryly. 

“And how mamm2 called me up to her 
room, and told me, with tears in her eyes, 
that she felt sure that she had not long to 
live—don't look at me, Jack, for I can’t 
help ning | when [ talk of mamma—and 
how poor Molly and I would be when she 
died, because some pension stopped at her 
death: ard then she said that she heard 
that George was a good man, and very rich, 
and that her one prayer was that he might 
take a liking to one us.”’ 

“And he plainly showed the very first 
yar that he had taken a liking to you, 

\ se 


exclaimed 


“Yes, I think he did. Well, to go on—I’m 
awfully ashamed of what I have to tell 
you!” and a deep flush spread itself up to 
the roots of Violet’s bair, that lovely dark 
gold bair that was part of her charm. 

*All right, don’t mind me.”’ 

“You know,” she went on, nervously, 
“just about that time, in spite of our 
brotherly and sisterly protestations. I had 
begun to be a little, just a very little fond 
of you—at least” (with an awkward laugh) 
“I fancied I was!”’ 

“By Jove!” and he turned quickly in his 
chair and looked with a strange expression 
in his eyes at the lovely woman before 


him. 

“T know it was very silly and very hor- 
rid of me, because, of course,I knew all 
the time that you only thought of measa 
nice sort of sister.” 

Jack gavea harsh laugh, and rose to light 
another cigarette. 

“Well, when George proposed to me, I 
was dazzled by the idea of being his wife, 
and living in a big house, and having lots 
of diamonds and carriages and things, and. 
above all, dear mamma was so relieved and 
happy. and so I said, ‘Yes.’”’ 

“You did quite right,” he said, quietly. 

“But, you see, Jack, when I accepted 
George 1 did not love him. I found him 
cold and shy, and I felt half afraid of him, 
so just before the wedding-day I did a 
dreadful thing. I—I wrote a letter to you, 


ee 
cy 


and asked you torun away with me, and I 
told you I res much fonder of you than I 
was of George, and—in short 1 wrote a very 
silly letter full of nonsense I did not half 
mean, because just about then I had begun 
to feel that 1 might learn to love George in 
time.” 

Jack’s face was ashen—his mouth was 
firmly set. and his hands clenched. 
“Mme. Devonne came into my room as I 
was writing, and afraid: lest the letter 
should be seen, I thrust it into my blotting- 
book. Then Molly called up that George 
was waiting for me downstairs. I ran 
down, and then he gave me that lovely 
pear! necklace, and he seemed to lose his 
shy manner and told me how he loved me, 
and he was so nice, and—and somehow 
what he said gave a new odd Sort of feeling 
toward him, and I knew for the first time 
since our engagement that—well—that I 
cared for him.” 

Jack walked to the fireplace and knocked 
off his cigarette ash, and Violet went on: 

“I forgot the letter till late, and then I 
thought what an idiot I had nearly made of 
myself, and knew that it was only a nerv- 
ous sort of sentimentality that had prompt- 
ed me to write, and I grew cold with fright 
lest someone should read it. I hunted 
through the blotting-book to bura_ it, and 
could not find it, so 1 thrust the book into a 
drawer and locked it—everything was in 
such a hurry at the last, you know. Well, 
then we married, and went to Paris, and 
had a lovely time. He was wonderfully 
good to me, and I learned to love him so 
dearly that I could not imagine having ever 
thought I cared for anyone else.” 

Jack gave a curious sort of cough, half 
like a choke, and his hand went up to his 
collar. and he drew it aside from his neck. 


“And then we came home here, and 
George had been so thoughtful and kind in 
all his arrangements for me, that I was 
more than ever touched by his goodness, 
and I grew so fond of him that I was never 
happy when he was away from me. But 
now everything is changed. He does not 
seem to care for me any more,’ and a sob 
choked her utterance. ‘‘He never goes any- 
where with me—he hardly ever speaks, and 
when I hinted that I had an awful lot of 
bills and didn’t know how I should pay 
them, he said. in astern voice, that I had 
=. ample allowance, and must make it 
re) ” 


“But, surely, Vi,” Jack said, in a husky 
voice, ‘a thousand a year is more than 
enough for you to dress upon?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Then why that pile of bills?” 

‘“‘Now we come to the point. That old 
wretch Mme. Devonne had found my letter, 
and one morning when George was out she 
called and asked to see me. You know I 
never liked her, but I was so happy that I 
felt in charity with everybody. She began 
by being very pleasant, admiring every- 
thing, and saying how well I looked, and all 
that sort of flattery, and then she produced 
that letter from her pocket. ‘Oh, I’m so 
glad you have brought it-to me!’ I exclaim- 
ed, and held out my hand for it; ‘but why 
did you take it?’ I asked.” 

***l am very poor, Violet,’’’ she answer- 
ed, ‘‘ ‘and Iam getting old—I work no more 
—l will repose myself.’ ” 

“IT said something civil, and asked again 
for my letter. Then she showed her hand, 
and told me that unless [ paid her well she 
should at once send that letter to my hus- 
band.” 

Jack started to his feet witha furious ex- 
clamation. 

“Tn vain I pleaded, then I grew angry,but 
it was allof no use. I knew to read such a 
letter would break George’s heart—he would 
never believe in me again, for it would put 
meinsuch a wicked—though, thank God, 
such a false—light that I should lose his 
love forever. At last I gave in, and prom- 
ised her anything if she would only give 
me back the letter. This she refused to do, 
but said as long as I paid her wellshe would 
not send it to George. I have given her 
hundreds, and at last I had to write and 
tell her that I had no more to give.” 

“Could you not have told George the 
whole truth?” 

“I often longed to tell him, but it is all so 
difficult to explain, and if he ever saw the 
letter he would find me judged by my own 
handwriting.” 

“Poor little Vi! 
Now I must be off.” 

“Before luncheon! 
thought you would try to help me!” 

“Tam going straight to Mme. Devonne, 
and if I kill her she shall give me up that 
letter.”’ 

“Oh, Jack! Can you really do this? Oh, 
how thankful I shall be!” 

“Give me the woman’s address.” 

Violet eagerly wrote it down with 
trembling fingers. and then grasped his 
hands in hers. ‘‘You have always been so 
good to me, Jack, I wish George liked 
you—somehow I fancy he doesn’t, he will 
when he knows you better, but now’’— 
@®Now I think he’sa fool to ne rough on 
the sweetest wife a man ever had! I say, 
Vi, did you ever get a letter from me a 
little before your—your marriage? You 
never answered it.” 

“No, I’m quite certain I didn’t. 
anything of importance?” 

“Oh, no, it didn’t matter. Well, I must 
be off.” 

*“What’s that? It sounded like George’s 
step!” Violet said suddeniy. 

Jack walked to the door and opened it. 
“No one is there—e footman gone to the 

nes most likely. I heard the front door 

ng. 

“Do just come into the dining-room and 
have a little something to eat before you 
g0,”’ Violet entreated. 

“T shouldn’t mind a whiskey and soda, 
but I couldn’t eat anything till I’ve tackled 
_ 1 pte meas To 

n & few minutes Jack was driving rapid- 
ly across London in the direction of 


[('m glad you told me. 
Oh, Jack, and I 


Was it 





Notting Hill. “I’m glad she never got 
that mad love letter of mine,’ he said to 
himself with a sigh, “I suppose that vile 
Frenchwoman got hold ot it. Well, I shall 
gv back to India, and stay there till I feel 
cured of my folly.” 

Lord George Maitland at the same time 
was driving, far ahead of Jack, in the same 
direction. Arrived at a certain doorin a 
small street in Notting Hill, he asked for 
Mme. Devonne, heard she was in, and was 
admitted. ‘Let no one elsein while I am 
here,” be said to the servant, slipping a 
sovereign into her kand. 

Mme. Devonne was seated by the fire, 
knitting, with the remains of a dainty 
little dejeuner-a-la-fourchette on a table 
at her side. ‘“‘Ah! milor, it delights me to 
see you!”’ she said, rising and holding out 
her hand. 

Lord George bowed. “Sit down, ma- 
dame,” he said, sternly, “I have but one 
thing t> say—giye me at once the two 
letters of which you sent me copies, one 
written by Lady George Maitland, and the 
other by Captain Staunton.” 

“Ah, milor, but I have them not.’’ 

“It is useless to lie. Give them to me at 
once or I will have you arrested on the 
charge of blackmailing, chantage you call 
it in your country.” 

“Ah! but Violet is clever! she has con- 
fessed to her good husband, she say she 
mean nothing, and milor believes, and yet 
she loves the handsome Jack, and’’— 

“Silence!” thundered-Lord George, ‘‘not 
another word! You have been blackmail- 
ing my wife for several months, you have 
made her life miserable, and mine a hell 
upon earth! You tried to make me believe 
that Captain Staunton was receiving from 
my wife the hundreds of pounds that you 
were compelling her to pay you as hush 
money! ut all this villany has come to 
anend. Your letterof this morning telling 
me that Captain Staunton had an as- 
signation with my wife during my absence 
has led to a very different issue to what 
you anticipated. as to your advice 
I went home unexpectedly, I stood unseen 
in the conservatory behind the boudoir,and 
fowered myself, through your slanderous 
tongue, to spy—yes, to spy upon my own 
wife! But I learned the truth, the whole 
truth. If you were a man, madame, I 
should horsewhip you; as it is, you will 
give up those two letters immediately. I 
advise;you to give them up quietly.” 

Mme. Devonne rose without a word, and 
unlocking a drawer took out two letters, 
which she handed to Lord George. He 
glanced over them quickly, and then put 
them iato his pocket. “I think you will 
leave London shortly?” he inquired, in a 
meaning tone, as he rose to his feet. 

“Probably,” she answered, coolly, “your 
vile climate gives me the migraine, the 
spleen. And, as you say in your ugly 
language, ‘the gameis up.’ Ah!’ she ex- 
claimed, suddenly changing her tone, ‘I 
understand, you would frighten the poor 
Frenchwoman; but you dare not send her 
to prison, no! you remember miladi’s — 
ta ion—the scandal, and how the English 
hate a scandal! And you, milor, have you 
not been a fool? So easy to trick, so ready 
to beileve; and so patient, yes, patient. 
Ah! how I hate the English virtue, pa- 
tience. You believe all, but you wait!” 

Lord George, without another word, left 
the room and went out into the street. 

“That vile woman was right,” he said to 
himself. ‘“l have been a fool—a black- 
guard to have believed anything wrong 
against my darling little wife, and to have 
spied upon her. Brute that I was! but I 
will make it up to her—my Vi, my darling, 
never again shall you have an unhappy 
moment!’ and he called a hansom and 
drove rapidly home. 

The next morning Violet received a letter 
from Jack: 

“Dear Vi: I went to Mme. Devonne’s 
house yesterday and found her out. I went 
again in the evening, when the servant 
told me that she had left for Parisina 
hurry. Shall I follow her up? Yours ever, 
John Staunton.” 

The answer arrived quickly: 

“Come to luncheon at 2; George told me 
toask you. Hecame home yesterday just 
like his old self, and was so sweet and nice 
tome. He asked me if I had any bills, and 
wrote a check for them, saying he liked 
doing it, and in the end I told him every- 
thing, and he was so loving and good. 
Your happy old friend, Violet. 

“P. S.—I really believe George is quite 
fond of you, after all.”—St. Paul's. 





VARIETIES, 





Just as the physicians who had been in 
consultation seemed about to reach an 
agreement, the patient died. 

“Fine subject” said one of the physicians, 
as they gathered about the bed. 

“Splendid,” echoed another. ‘‘Seems too 
bad to waste it by burial. 

*‘Why should we?” asked the third. ‘All 
we have to do is to get up a violent dispute 
as to the real cause of death in order to get 
a chance to dissect it.” 

And so they worked the old scheme again. 
— Chicago Post. ¥ 


* 
* 


PARDONABLE IGNORANCE.—A strange 
story is related of a juryman who outwitted 
a judge, and that without lying. He ran 
into court ina desperate hurry and quite 
out of breath, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, judge, if you can, pra 
I don’t know which will die 
or my daughter.” 

“Dear me, that’s sad,” said the innocent 
judge. ‘Certainly you are excused.” 

The next day the juryman was met by a 
friend, who in a sympathetic voice, asked: 

‘*How’s your wife?” 

“She’s all right, thank you.” 


excuse me! 
rst, my wife 





‘And your daughter?” 
“She all right, too, Why do you ask?” 





eenas postevias you said you did not 
Cc ” 


know which would die first. 
“Nor do I. Thatis the problem which 
time alone can solve.”—Boston Budget. 


* 
* * 


PoETRY WRITTEN BY THE MAJor’s WIFE. 
—““Yes,” said the Major, unfolding a batch 
of manuscript and handing it to the editor, 
“my wife has written poetry ever since she 
was thirteen years old.” 

“So long as that,” sighed the editor. 

“Oh, it isn’t very long,” said the Major, 
merrily. 

“She isn’t more than thirvy-five now; 
been that ever since I married her; doesn’t 


age at all.” 

*‘I see,” remarked the editor. ‘And she 
must be very fond of you?”’ 

‘‘Dotes on me!” exclaimed the Major. 

‘*Yes,” observed the editor, ‘I gather as 
much from this poem of hers—‘Lines to 
My Husband; Written by a Sad Soul at 3 
O'clock in the Morning After I Had Wait- 
ed for Him All Night Long.’ ”’ 

“The devil!” exclaimed the Major. “Is 
that what she says?” 

“Exactly,” replied the editor. “And 
here’s another—‘Lines to My Husband 
Threatening to Throw My Mother’s Trunk 
from the Third Story When He Was in a 
State of Intoxication.’ ” 

“Here!” cried the Major, excitedly; 
“give me that durned truck back again! | 
always told her she couldn’t write poetry. 
There ain’t a bit of poetry in the whole 
blamed. family! Let’s go out and take 
something.”—Atlanta Constitution. 








A.S.Murray and Wife 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Restored to Health by Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, 





R. MURRAY, engineer for Keet & 
Rountree Mercantile Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., writes: ‘I suffered from 

dyspepsia, was unable to eat anything with- 
out severe distress. Treated by several 
physicians without benefit, I became almost 
a physical wreck and unable to attend to 
my work. I took Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine andin six weeks I was well. My 
wife had a severe at- 
tack of La Grippe 
which brought on 
troubles peculiar to 
her sex. The Restor- 
ative Nervine is the 
only thing that has 
helped her. We both 
hope you will use this 
in a way to help others as we have been.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Every ingredient in 
i Hires Rootbeer is health 
ji giving. The blood is 
i improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious 


beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of suap, sparkle 
and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 
/ Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A package makes five gallons. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES FROM A MICHIGAN DAIRY 
FARM.—No. 3. 








Probably some other beginner in dairying 
is handicapped in the same way that I was 
by not having money with which to put up 
a@ new and modern stable for the cows. 

It almost makes a young farmer discour- 
aged to read about Morton’s, Vanderbilt’s, 
Havemeyer’s and other rich men’s «stables. 
But we know that if we can keep our cows 
comfortable they will do just as wel! in one 
barn as another. And with building paper 
and lath it lies within the power of the 
least of us to do that. 


As I had to have more room for my 
rapidly increasing herd I did put up an ad- 
dition to the main barn, running it out 30 
feet, and making it the same width as the 
one it joined. It was built the same height 
too, as the:other, so as to give room for feed 
overhead. 

This addition gave stable room for 22 
cows by extending it 20 feet into the old 
barn, tearing out the end of the latter, and 
utilizing the bay which adjoined the 
new part as a portion of the stable. There 
is a box stall in this end and the remaining 
space is divided into stalls three and one- 
half feet wide. 

A central alley is between this and 
another row of stalls upon the opposite 
side of the barn. This opens by a sliding 
door upon the floor of the old barn where 
feed cutting is done. Opposite the box 
stall is a small granary (close to the 
barn floor) where the feed is mixed and 
prepared for use. The box stall is divided 
from the others on the same side only by a 
gate hinged to the outer wall so that it can 
be used to fasten cows in when desired. It 
has mangers like the rest, but no manure 
trench. 

In the alley just opposite the door to the 
granary is a drive well, put down at slight 
expense, and which has proved a great 
convenience, although the cows do not or- 
dinarily get their water from it. There 
are too many of them for the supply, so 
they go to the big tank in the yard which 
is supplied by aspring. This pump, how- 
ever, brings the water at hand for mixing 
feed, watering calves in stalls, or any ani- 
mal not turned out with the others. 

The cows stand facing the central alley 
which is four feet wide. The mangers are 
two and one-half feet high next the alley 
and six inches on the other side. The cows 
are fastened with chains about their necks. 
These slip up and down at the other end 
upon iron rods fastened vertically to the 
side of the stall, or,more properly speaking, 
to the left hand front of the manger, there 
being one board on each side the space 
where the head {s put through. 

These boards are fastened at the bottom 
to the manger, extending to the floor, 
and atthe top to 2x4 strips which extend 
from end to end of the stable over the 
cows’ heads. The uprights are far enough 
apart to permit of the easy entrance of the 
head, and, when eating, the chains slip up 
and down on theiron rod at every motion. 
The chains give freedom of movement and 
are the best fastening I ever used. All the 
animals have been dehorned. 

The floor is of elm plank and is just long 
enough to accommodate each animal as she 
stands upon it. Immediately behind the 
cows is the manure trench. and between 
that and the outer wall a walk paved with 
cinders, or soft coal refuse. 

The trench is only wide enough to allow 
the entrance of a shovel with which toclean 
it out, and about eight inches deep. Most 
of the droppings fall into it, but sometimes 
a cow stands sideways and these fall onthe 
edge of the platform. In this manner some 
cows get soiled when they lie down, but as 
a rule they are quite clean. 

The partitions between cows extend well 
back, each cow having a stall and manger 
to herself. We first put in double stalls but 
tore them out as they were notsatisfactory. 
There is no danger here of one cow getting 
more than her share, nor of getting injured 
by her mate stepping on her udder while 
she is lying down. 

We use straw for bedding, and clean out 
stables twice a a while the cows are out 
to get water. The temperature in this 
— very rarely reaches the freezing 
point. 

To keep out the cold the walls are cover- 
ed inside the matched siding with building 
paper. Windows are put in each side to 
give plenty of sunshine and light. The 
stable is eight feet to the overlays or floor 
above. Two doors, on rollers, are in each 
side and two in the end, one of these open- 
ing onto the feeding alley. ‘his makes it 
easy for the cows to pass in and out with- 
out crowding. 

I am aware of the fact that this is not by 
any meansa fancy barn. I had not the 
money to expend for that purpose at the 
time, but it is a thoroughly comfortable 
stable and has been a source of considerable 
satisfaction in the years which have come 
and gone since it was built. As I had upon 
the place all the timber with which to build 
it, aside from the siding and shingles, the 
expense was not very great, and it has an- 
swered every purpose as well as a much 
finer one. : 

In this connection I.wish to mention the 
subject of watering. Out in the barnyard 
we have a long trough, two feet deep and 
the same in width, where water from a 
spring flows for the cattle to drink. #4 

Formerly this water would- freeze-yin 
severe weather, in spite of precaution sby 





way of banking around it with manure 
from the horse stable and providing a 
tight cover for it. I knew thatit was not 
a@ very good policy to let stock of any kind 
drink ice water, least of all milch cows, 
and one of the much-advertised tank heat- 
ers was purchased and put into the tank. 

‘It works nicely. The water does not 
freeze except in the very coldest weather 
when sometimes a thin skim of ice forms at 
the extreme ends of the tank. The cows 
drink much more freely of the water than 
formerly and I am pleased to recommend 
this method of warming the water for 
stock to drink. 

The cost for fuel (kerosene oil) is about 
four cents for 24 hours, or the price of two 
quarts of oil. Except in extremely cold 
weather it is only necessary to keep it 
burning through the night. 

One thing is evident. The main part of 
milk being water, it stands us in hand to 
encourage our cows to drink all they will 
of it. My own experience has shown that 
they drink much more freely when the 
tank heater has taken the chill fromit. I 
consider the investment a good one; one 
which has paid large dividends ever since 
it was made. My advice to anyone who is 
now giving his cows ice water to drink is: 
Buy a tank heater. You will not have 
cause to regret doing so. 

Our next notes will treat of the care of 
cows in the stable, milking, time for feed- 
ing, etc. W. C. ROCKWOOD. 

GENESEE Co. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 
TROUBLE WITH SHALLOW PANS. 





We have not long been subscribers of 
your valuable paper, but we nevertheless 
appreciate its worth. I would like a little 
information through your Gairy depart- 
ment, which page I always turn to first. 

Am only a young buttermaker, but each 
winter have practiced heating the milk, 
although until reading Mrs. Willson’s in- 
teresting article I did not know that it had 
the dignity of a ‘‘system’’ applied to it. 

I formerly set the pans on the stove until 
the milk “crinkled,” but now use the 
“steam bath.”’ 1 did not know that the 
milk should be heated to 155 degrees until 
reading it in your paper, and since I have 
been heating it to that temperature there 
are white flecks of cream in my butter. 

Have tried several experiments to avoid 
them, but tono purpose. Have been told 
that it was because the cream was too 
sour, but am sure suchis not the case. 
Having calves to feed Iskim the milk while 
sweet, and am careful not to let it get be- 
yond the “‘velvety”’ stage before churning. 

We have a cabinet creamery, but have 
never used it in winter, setting the milk in 
pans. Would the pan setting cause those 
annoying white specks? 

Can someone who knows tell me if it 
would be entirely satisfactory to pack 
ro butter in brine? LF pe my butter in 

alf-pound packages and sell direct to the 
consumer, but in May | pack it, as we sell 
our cream during the summer months. 

Would be giad to know if it would be as 
satisfactory to pack the half-pound prints 
in brine instead of packing the butter in 
jars. A. H.C. 

EmMMET Co. 

[Our advice is to use the creamery in the 
winter, as well asin the summer, and you 
will have little trouble along the line you 
speak of. It is not sour cream, but dried 
cream on top and around the inner edge of 
your pans that causes the white flecks. 

The submerged system, (Cooley), or ordi- 
nary deep setting, will serve you best at all 
times of the year. Andif you continue to 
churn often you will have little trouble 
with flecks of dried cream or chunks of 
casein in your butter. 

We should prefer to pack butter in jars 
for storage for any length of time. Pack 
solidly, lay parchment paper over the top, 
then a layer of salt.—Ep.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
COLD WATER IN FRESH MILK FOR 
CREAMING. 





I am sorry to see in your issue of the 3d 
inst., page. 265, a revival of the exploded 
idea that the addition of cold water to 
freshly drawn milk will cause it to cream 
rapidly and thoroughly. I am sorry be- 
cause the advice is bad. ‘ 

If a farmer has no ice or his supply runs 
out he is tempted to try this dilution 
method. He will get a good return in 
cream and will be apt to think that the 
scheme is a good one. Such was the case 
in 1890 when there was a dearth of ice, 
especially in New York. Many newspaper 
writers urged upon the farmers that when 
their ice gave out they try adding water, 
either hot or cold, to their milk in deep 
cans, and setting in the open air. ; 

‘A few careful farmers at the experiment 
stations and elsewhere began to try this 
method, taking the precaution to weigh 
the butter and test the skim milk. They 
soon found that, in the vast majority of 
cases, the addition of water was a positive 
harm and brought damage rather than im- 
provement in the creaming. I shall not 
worry your readers by — these exveri- 
ments. Wherever in Vermont, New York, 
Wisconsin or Iowa the butter was care- 
fully weighed it was found that, where 
cold water was added to the milk to make 
the cream rise, less butter was obtained 
than where it was omitted, the same 
amount of milk being taken in each case. 

If you are running @& dairy and the 
weather is either hot or cold, either run 


the milkithrough:.s separator, put in cans 


surrounded by ice water, or set {n shallow 
pans in a good clean pantry. Do not add 
cold water. Warm water is, in some re- 
Spects, even worse, as it makes the cream 
sour very quickly, and the butter will be 
somewhat off flavor. 

Do not be afraid of setting milk in sub- 
merged cans. If you are going to make 
butter, you should know enough to have 
your milk kept clean at the barn and free 
from bad odors. If the latter get in, re- 
move by aerating. Those of us who have 
made butter, using a Cooley creamery for 





these many years, know that there is no 
danger to be feared from the use of sub- 
merged cans, 

Micu. Exp. STaTIon. CLINTON D. SMITH. 

[We knew that Andrew H. Wood was a 
little off in recommending the addition of 
cold water, as we believe he has been in 
some of his commercial fertilizer recom- 
mendations in eastern journals. The 
above criticism came to the editor just as 
he was writing the Station to reply to 
friend Ward.—Eb.]} 
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houses, another for bath tubs. Our 
3 each paint is the best for its purpose. 
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Paint ’em and save your back. Paint will not allow the 

grease, water and dirt to settle into the grain of the 
wood. It keeps them on the surface, where you can 
get at them. Paint on a kitchen floor will save 
many a tired hour’s work. You can clean it 
quickly, easily and clean. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS no other purpose. It is 
cream, Fie Paar ee heen. 5S 

~*<tays put.” Wemake paints for every paintable thing. 


J . A special paint for cupboards, shelves, baseboards, an- 
other for tables, chairs, settees, another for barns, fences, roofs, another for 


poor paint. It tells just what kind of brushes to use and how to take care of 
them, and all the little things you would like to know about paint. It is free 


is made for floors and 
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booklet **‘ Paint Points ’’ tells why 
It tells what is good paint and what is 
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ul—Copyright 1897—The Bates-W hitman Co., N.Y. 
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total to 175 Ibs. 





“It took just two weeks from the very day we wrote for first circular.” 


W. G. BAKER waunts to introduce his 
TEAS, SPICES and BAKING POWDER. 
You can help him and he will pay you well, 


Just go ones your friends and sella mixed order amounting in 
ito x ior a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sel! 75 lbs for a 
Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen's Qe os 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50lbs. fora Waltham fa ie 
Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid ey Is 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 
These articles are within the reach of Ladi d tl 
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for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars, and mail it to 
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PRESIDENT OF THE VERMONT STATE 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION ON THE 
DE LAVAL “BABY” CREAM SEPARATORS 


MORRISVILLE, Vt., Murch 5, 1897. 

“Six years agolI took a De Laval ‘Baby’ 
No. 2 Separator to test beside my Cabinet 
creamer. At the end of two weeks I be- 
came satisfied that I could afford to be 
called a fool by my neighbors and throw 
away my nearly new $150 creamer and pay 
$125 for a little nang 8 separator. It has 
run from twoto three hours every day since 
then with but very little repairs. It is 
driven by asmall tread power, is situated 
near the stable so that no time is lost in 
carrying the milk to it, and the warm skim- 
milk is only a few feet from the calves stable. 
What is not wanted for the calves is con- 
ducted to the basement beneath, all warm 
for the pigs. It not only saves us hours of 
work each day but we have sold more than 
$200 worth of butter each year more than 
we could have made and sold had we kept 
on with our former method. 

‘Farmers to be successful, under present 
conditions, must follow the example of care- 
ful business men, stop all wastes of every 
kind, and employ the best known methods 


of conducting their business.” 
Cc. F. SMITH. 


Send for new catalogue, No. 257. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 









Chicago. New York. 
ENGLISH =e, TO WORKINGMEN 

BRANCHES x“ i BUSINESS MEN 
— YOUNG MEN 
Rpelling and women who cannot 
Femmannsillp afford to lose time from 
Grammar \ work. Send for Free 
Letter Writing Circular and References 
Geography Stating the Subject you 
U. 8. History ertttesd wish to Study, to 

‘ A «The International 


U.8.Civ.Gov'ment Yate 
Book Keeping 
Algebra, ete. 


$1600 “csv words. 


Send a dime for a copy of AMERICAN HomEs 
MaGaztnz and see how. Money back if wanted, 


rai Correspondence Schools, 
Box 866, Scranton, Pa. 








WINGER’S wisoatc: 
FEED GRINDER 


‘*a MONEY MAKER 
} AND SAVER.” 

A double Grinder with three burrs. 
”” Center draft. Can be attached toany 
size or make of pumping wind ™ill. 







7 E. . WING , 
_ 532 Kenwood Terrace. Chicago, UL 
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Fiow to Build. 
wi MS MFU. CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
MEN good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from 85.00 t6 
610.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., € 


Home Repairing Outfit. 





SOLDER IROW 














We have greatly Improved the Home Repairing 
outfit by making the iron standard on the exten- 
sion principle—tbat is.it can be used standing 
up at a bench (height 13 inches) or by attaching a 
7-inch extension piece, it makes the standard 20 
inches high, or just the right height for the lasts 
to be held between the knees when sitting in a 
chair, the base of the standard resting on the 
floor. Another improvement is the attachment 
of the lasts and sewing-clamp to the standard by 
a thumb-screw instead of the old socket arrange- 
ment, which permits of instant attachment and 


| perfect rigidity. The outfit consists of 38 pieces, 


as follows: 

Four iron lasts. different sizes; one iron standard 
with base; one package assorted nails; one package 
each of , 5% and % clinch nails; six pairs star heel 
plates; half pound copper rivets and burrs; one 
steel punch; one sewing aw]; one pegging awl; one 
wrench; one stabbing awl: one shoe knife; one 
shoe hammer; one bottle rubber cement; one bot- 
tle leather cement; one ball wax: one ball shoe 
thread; one bunch bristles; one harness and saw 
clamp; four harness needles; one soldering iron; 
one bottle soldering fluid; one box rosin; one bar 
solder; all securely packed, together with direc- 
tions for use, in a neat case. 

This No. 1 repairing outfit, weighing 20 Ibs., 
will be sent complete as above described to our 
readers for only $2,or with the FARMER one 
year for only $3, or sent as a premium for only 
eight subscribers; or the No. 2 outfit (which is in 
every way the same as No.1 only that harness 
soldering tools are omitted) for only $1.50, all 











Am. Homes Pus. Co., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





neatly boxed and shipped by freight. Address 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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Tue death of Ex Senator Voorhees, of 
Indiana, the past week, removes another 
prominent political figure of the war period. 
At that time he was a representative 
in Congress, and was a strong member of 
the opposition to the then administration. 
Mr. Voorhees was a man of very decided 
views, and always had the moral courage 
t» stand up for his beliefs no matter how 
much he was in the minority. He was an 
able advocate, and a dangerous man to at- 
tack in debate. He died at the advanced 
age of 76 years, forty of which were passed 
in the public service. 
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Tue Philadelphia Record says: ‘Train 
loads of celery are arriving here from 
Fiorida. Heretofore the succuleat plant 
has come exclusively from New York and 
Michigan. These recent consignments are 
the first that have come from the South. 
The celery is grown near Port Tampa, and 
its culture is something new. The ship- 
ments will be larger in the future, owing 
to the superiority of the product grown in 
the South over that in the North, large in- 
vestments having been made at other 
points along the Gulf Coast by those inter- 
ested in promoting its culture.” We very 
much doubt the superiority of the southern 
product, but the fact that celery has been 
successfully grown in the far South will 
undoubtedly injure the market for the 
Michigan product, which has been shipped 
for years as far south as New Orleans. 





Continuing his searching analysis of the 
Dingley bill in the New York Herald, ex- 
Postmaster-Genera! Wilson pointed out in 
his most recent article of the series that the 
enactment of the measure into law will 
mean the immediate enhancement of the 
price of woolens and the degrading of the 
quality of the goods. The American con- 
sumers will never quictly submit to such 
oppression and wrong, he declares, and to 
suppose that they will is to ignore all past 
experience and underrate their intelligence. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

While the author of the Wilson bill is 
analyzing the wool and woolen schedule of 
the Dingley bill, let him give a moment’s 
attention to a few figures: The Wilson 
tree wool schedule went in‘o operation 
September 1, 1894. Between that date and 
January 1, 1895, there were imported over 
4,000,000 Ibs. of shoddy and wool waste. 
For the full year ending January 1, 1896, 
there were imported 20,500,000 Ibs. of shod- 
dy, waste, rags and other adulterants, 
which were used to replace American wool. 
Each pound of these imports was equal to 
2l¢ to 3 lbs. of unwashed wool. Manufac- 
turers had to resort to the use of such 
adulterants to meet the prices of foreign 
woolen manufacturers,who used them tothe 
fullest extent possible. Mr. Wilson would 
like to see the use of such stuff continued 
because he hates the American wool-grow- 
er. The Dingley bill practically shuts out 

all such imports. 
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THE WOUL SCHEDULE OF THE 
DINGLEY BILL. 





As reported to the Senate by the Finance 
Committee, the terms of the wool schedule 
in the Dingley bill are substantially as fol- 


lows: 

Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, 
or metis wools, or other wools of Merino blood, im- 
mediate or remote, Down clothing wool, and wools 
of like character with any of the preceding, in- 
cluding Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel 
Branco, Adrianople skin wool or butcher’s wool, 
and such as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New 
Zealand. Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, 
Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and else- 
where, and al] wools not hereinafter included in 
classes two and three. ’ 

Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like combing wools of English 
blood, and usually known by the terms herein used, 
and also hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals. . ; : 

Class three, that is to say, Donskoi, native South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
Russian camei’s hair, and including wools of like 
character, such as have been heretofore usually 
imported into the United States from Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved 
wools hereinafter provided for. ; 

The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class 
shall be 11 cents per pound, and upon all wools or 
hair of the second class 12 cents per pound. , 

On wools of the third class,and on camel's hair of 
the third class, the value whereof shall be 13 cents 
or less per pound, including charges, and on com- 
mon goat hair, the duty shall be 32 per centum ad 
valorem. , 

On wools of the third class, and on camel's hair 
of the third class, the value whereof shall exceed 13 
cents per pound, including charges, the duty shall 
be 50 per centum ad valorem. 

Wools on the skin shall pay the same rate as 
other wools, the quantity and value to be ascertain- 
ed under such rules as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. f 

On noils, shoddy,top waste.slubbing waste,roving 
waste, ring waste, yarn waste, garneted waste, and 
all other wastes composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the duty shal be 30 cents per pound. 

On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, the duty 
shall be 10 cents per pound. 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall 
be imported washed shall be twice the amount of 
the duty to which they would be subjected if im- 
ported unwashed; and the duty on wools of the first 
and second classes which shal! be imported scoured 
shall be three times the duty to which they would 
be subjected if imported unwashed. 

Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall 
have been shorn from the sheep without any 
cleansing; that is, in their natura] condition. 
Washed wools shall be considered such as have 
been washed with water only on the sheep’s back, 
or on the skin. Wool washed in any other manner 
than on the sheep's back, or on the skin shall be 
considered as scoured wool. 

The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the 
camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 
of class one and class two, which shall be import- 
ed in any other than ordinary condition, or which 
has been sorted or increased in value by the rejec- 
tion of any part of the original fleece, shall be 
twice the duty to which it would be otherwise sub- 
ject: Provided, That skirted wools as imported in 
1890 and prior thereto are hereby excepted. The 
duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, 
Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals of any 
class which shali be changed in its character or 
condition for the purpose of evading the duty, or 
which shall be reduced in value by the admixture 
of dirt or any other foreign substance, sball be 
twice the duty to which it would be otherwise sub- 
ject. 

We have purposely léft out a lot of de- 
tails connected with the schedule, but give 
the points in which our wool-growers are 
most interested. With the classification 
and rates of duty decided upon we presume 
those of our readers interested in sheep- 
breeding and wool-growing will be gener- 
ally pleased. But there is one provision 
which the manufacturers have insisted 
upon being retained in this bill as it was in 
the McKinley bill, which practically cuts 
down the protective duties upon the high- 
est grades of fine and cross-bred wools 
from 40 to 50 per cent. That is the pro- 
vision exempting skirted fleeces from the 
duties imposed by the bill upon wools 
which have ‘‘been sorted or increased in 
value by the rejection of any part of the 
original fleece,” upon which twice the duty 
to which it would be otherwise subjected is 
imposed. The provision we refer to reads: 
“Provided, that skirted wools as imported 
in 1890 and prior thereto are hereby ex- 
cepted.”’ 

Practically that provision is a bonus of 
about five cents per pound to the Aus- 
tralian wool-grower, at the expense of our 
own people. It will include fine Merino 
and cross-bred fleeces, a great deal of the 
latter now being grown there, the result of 
crossing Shropshire and Lincoln rams upon 
Merino ewes, a class of wools representing 
fully a third of American-grown wools to- 
day. Atleast seven-eighths of the clip of 
this State will be reduced in value to the 
amount of this bonus, as it is composed of 


these two classes of wool. 


But this is not all. When the compen- 
satory duties of manufacturers were fixed, 
they were framed upon the duties levied up- 
on unwashed, washed and scoured wools, 
this skirting clause cutting no figure. 
They therefore represent fully five cents 
per pound which the manufacturer gets 
credit for paying on his imported wool, 
but which he entirely escapes. How much 
this means will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that nearly all the clothing wools 
imported are of this class. 

The worst of this unjust discrimination 





is that it is a direct impost upon the grow- 





ing of the highest class of wools in this 
country, and an inducement to growers to 
only produce fleeces which will not come 
in competition with these skirted wools. 
It will prove a disastrous blow to the im- 
provement of the quality of American 
wools. 

If this bill goes through with the wool 
schedule in its present shape, it will be 
regarded as proof that the interests of 
farmers are sacrificed whenever they con- 
flict with those of manufacturers, and that 
in this instance the latter are given an ad- 
vantage that is grossly unjust and essen- 
tially dishonest. 

In this connection we may state that ex- 
Governor John T. Rich is now in Wash- 
ington, and has appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate,in the 
interests of wool-growers. In his talk be- 
fore the latter committee he took substan- 
tially the same grounds upon the proposed 
schedule as has the FARMER. He writes 
that Michigan Senators are on the right 
side, and asks that wool-growers, sheep- 
breeders, and eyeryone interested in the 
sheep industry, write our Senators to sus- 
tain them in demanding a change of this 
unjust provision of the Dingley bill. The 
president of every association of sheep- 
breeders in the State should at once for- 
ward to Senators McMillan and Burrows, 
strong protests against this unjust dis- 
crimination, and ask them to do their best 
to have the provision relating to skirted 
fleeces eliminated before the bill becomes a 
law. 

Since the above was written, a special 
dispatch received from Washington on 
Thursday last says: 

“A conference was held to-day in Senator Bur- 
rows’ oflice which was participated in by ex-Gov. 
Rich, Mr. George H. Wallace, a well-known wool 
expertof Las Vegas, New Mexico, and Congress- 
man Sam Smith. The purpose of the discussion 
was to consider the desirability of a special provi- 
sion for the raw wool schedule to cover importations 
of so-called skirted wools—i. e., fleeces from which 
the soiled and damaged parts have been trimmed 
away. Mr. Waliace presented a proposition, the 
details of which he does not care to make public at 
this time, but which involves certain restrictions 
upon the importation of skirted wools and of those 
parts which are cut away in trimming the fleeces. 
Itis proposed to place a very high duty upon the 
skirted fleeces and to fix a rate upon the skirtings 
commensurate with their shrinkage when prepared 
for use. Mr. Wallace’s plan will be laid before the 
finance committee by Senator Burrows and urged 
upon the committee as an important amendment to 
prevent importers from taking advantage of the 
opportunity to bring in woois of light shrinkage.’’ 


Mr. Wallace will be remembered as a 
prominent wool-grower, and once U. S. 
Consul in Australia. Heis one of the best 
posted men on the wool industry in the 
country. With him and ex-Gov. Rich to 
represent this industry, its interests will be 
well looked after. 


VERY UNWISE ACTION. 








The State Senate did a very singular 
thing last week. It seems bills had been 
introduced allowing various boards of town- 
ships through which it was proposed to run 
trolley lines, to issue franchises to com- 
panies. The bills had passed both houses, 
when, without any apparent reason, the 
Senate reconsidered its action, had the bills 
returned and referred back to the Senate 
committee on railroads. Those who had 
taken an active interest in introducing and 
pushing these biils, assert that the action 
of the Senate was in deferencesto wishes of 
the railway lines with which these proposed 
trolley lines would compete. 

This may not be true, but it will be hard 
to convince the farmers, in the sections 
where these trolley lines were to be built, 
that this action of the Senate was not taken 
in deference to the demands or requests ot 
representatives of the railroads. It looks 
to us as very shortsighted policy onthe part 
of the Senators, and equally so on the part 
of the railroads, to antagonize such enter- 
prises. They will surely come if required 
and found to meet the needs of the people, 
and to attempt to prevent communities 
availing themselves of such means of com- 
munication brings to mind the attempts of 
the old stage lines to prevent the extension 
of railroads. Attempts to stop the develop- 
ment of trolley lines will be found equally 
futile,and in time will be regarded as equal- 
ly ridiculous. Senators should not shut 
their eyes to the inevitable. 


<3 Oo. 





Mr. JAs. J. LISTER, @ prominent farmer 
on Grosse Isle, near Detroit, died the past 
week aged 61 years. He was a member of 
the 9th Michigan Cavalry, and fought his 
way up to the rank of Captain. Returning 
home in 1865 he purchased a farm on Grosse 
Isle, where he lived until his death. He 
was @ very successful farmer, took much 
interest in public affairs although he never 
held a political office, and was highly re- 





spected by all who knew him, 


TOLL ROADS AND THE RIGHTS OF 
THE PUBLIC. 





The gradual growth of public sentiment 
against the continuance of toll-gates onthe 
highways leading to this city is generally 
referred to by the stockholders in such cor- 
porations as a proof of the spread of com- 
munistic Opinions among the people, and 
the desire to secure certain privileges with- 
out cost, and at the expense of toll-road 
companies. These statements are far from 
being true. The antagonism of the people 
to such roads arises from two causes: first, 
the strict manner in which the laws protect- 
ing such corporations in collecting their 
revenues are enforced against the traveling 
public; second, the manner in which the 
corporations ignore the provisions of their 
charters binding them to keep such roads 
in good condition at all seasons of the year 
in return for the privilege of collecting such 
tolls. It stands to reason that to punish a 
man because he refuses to pay tollon a 
highway that is nearly impassable is unjust 
and tyrannical, because he has the same 
right toignore the rights of a corporation 
that it has to ignore the rights of the indi- 
vidual. In other words, the provisions of 
such charters should be just as binding,and 
punished as severely and promptly in the 
case of the corporation as in that of the 
citizen. The past winter has seen public 
highways,upon which toll-gates are station- 
ed and tolls collected, practically impass- 
able; yet tolls are collected solely upon the 
agreement of the corporation to maintain 
the highway in good condition for the use 
of the public. 

The legislature is being asked by many 
citizens for the enactment of laws to pro- 
tect them against this gross injustice. We 
don’t believe any new laws are necessary. 
Under the provisions of their charters we 
believe all rights of these corporations to 
collect tolls have been forfeited, and the 
residents along these roads should petition 
the prosecuting attorney of the county to 
take the necessary action to have their 
charters declared forfeited by the courts. 

Such highways cannot be improved by 
the public until this is is done, and as the 
toll road companies absolutely ignore all 
demands for their improvement, they are in 
a far worse condition than ordinary coun- 
try roads in new districts. It is time this 
incubus on the public was removed. 





AN effort is being made to have Minister 
W. I. Buchanan, at Buenos Ayres, retained 
in his present position, and as an endorse- 
ment of his services the following extract 
from the Review of the River Plutte is being 
published: 

“We most cordially indorse the senti- 

ments expressed in a petition which is now 
being signed by the most influential mem- 
bers of our English-speaking community, 
to be forwarded to his Excellency William 
McKinley, the incoming President of the 
United States, in which is set forth the 
earnest desire of everyone who has come in 
contact with Mr. Buchanan, either socially 
or in his official capacity, that he may be 
appointed to continue as Envoy Exiraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Argentine Republic 
during the coming presidential term. It is 
given to few men to win such complete 
Acari official and social, as has Mr. 
3uchanan, not only among his own coun- 
trymen but among those of every nation- 
ality with whom he has ceme in contact, 
and were it wiged to do so weare perfectly 
sure that the:Argentine Republic would 
intimate to President McKinley the grati- 
fication with which it would view his 
favorable consideration of the petition in 
question as promptly and cordially as the 
petitioners themselves. Mr. Buchanan is 
essentially the right man in the right 
place, and we are most strongly of the 
opinion that his removal, particularly at 
the present time, would be a severe loss to 
the interests of Argentina and still more so 
to the country he so industriously, ably 
and courteously represents.” 

The Review unconsciously gives itself 
away inindorsing Mr. Buchanan, when it 
says his removal ‘‘would be a severe loss to 
the interests of Argentina.” We do not 
doubt this. He has been for years a per- 
sistent advocate of free wool, Argentina’s 
greatest product, and he has done what he 
could to foster the interests of the flock- 
masters of that country at the expense of 
those of the United States. He has been 
there too long already. Any American can 
get such endorsements from foreign 
journals if he will serve foreign interests as 
successfully as has Mr. Buchanan. 





THE ——- Supply Co., of Geneva, Ohio, who 
manufacture the Sarvin Patent Wheels, area reli- 
able and responsible firm and make a wheel that is 
A 1 in every respect, and any reader who needs 
new wheels on his buggy or wagon can well afford 
to save some money by buying from this firm. 
They also furnish axles and set the boxes if desired. 
Full information sent free upon request if this 
paper is mentioned, 
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INSTITUTE APPROPRIATIONS AND 
SALARIES OF COUNTY OFFICIALS. 





The following resolutions explain them- 


selves: 

Resolved, That the members of the Jack- 
son County Institute Society,now in session 
at Brooklyn, believe that the present ap- 
propriation of $5,000 by our legislature 
should be continued, and that the present 
legislature should be asked, by petitions 
from the farmers and farmers’ organiza- 
tions, to re-appropriate the same for insti- 
tute work. 

Resolwed, That we heartily concur in 
House Bill No. 198, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Kimmis, providing for the pay of 
county officials by salaries instead of fees, 
and that all perquisites received by said 
officials ba turned into the county treas- 
ury. 

Resolved, Thatacopy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to Hon. Andrew Campbell and 
to Hon. Henry Teft, also to the MICHIGAN 


FARMER for publication. 
H. A. LADD, See. 
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STATE CROP KEPORT FOR APRIL. 


Coo], wet weather prevailed in Septem- 
ber, 1896, the temperature being below and 
the rainfall in excess of the normal, but in 
October the weather was unusually cola 
and dry, and on November 1 the wheat 
plant was small though in healthy condi- 
tion. December 1 the average condition in 
the State was 91. During the winter the 
weather was not specially unfavorable and 
while in individual fields and localities 
wheat may have been more or less damag- 
ed, there has been no general or severe win- 
ter-killing throughout the State. 

The average condition in the State, April 
1, was 87; in the southern counties, 86; in 
the central, 87; and in the northern, 91; 
comparison being with average years. One 
year ago the average condition in the State 
was 86; in 1895, 85; and in 1894, 90. 

The amount of wheat. reported marketed 
in March is 657,428 bushels, and in the eight 
months, August-Mareh, 7.534,871 bushels, 
which is 221,635 bushels more than reported 
marketed in the same months last year. 

The average condition of clover meadows 
and pastures is, in the southern counties, 
91 per cent: central, 87; northern, 89, and 
State, 90. Live stock is reported in good 
condition, the averages ranging from 95 to 
to 98 per cent. 

The outlook for apples seems to be favor- 
able; correspondents, however, are of the 
opinion that the heavy crop of last year is 
likely to be followed by a light one this 
year. Peach buds have been generally and 
—e injured. Other fruits promise 
well, 





German Sugar Beet Seed. 

Send twenty-five cents to Hill’s Seed 
Store, Detroit, and they will mail to you 
German Beet seed, the genuine sugar vari- 
ety, sufficient to plant a row 200 feet long. 








LUPINES FOR SANDY SOIL IN 
MICHIGAN. 


During the past twenty-five years I have 
tried the white and the blue lupines so 
highly spoken of in the old country. They 
have been tried on a variety of soils, not 
only every year in our grass garden, but 
occasionally on the farm proper. I have 
never seen a crop tbat could be called any- 
where near profitable, compared with some 
of our best grasses and clovers. There is 
one species of wild blue lupine. I have 
several times sowed seeds, and have several 
times transplanted some roots. It is very 
tedious to get it to going and the tops 
above ground are very small and do not 
cover the ground well. To hold shifting 
sands there are several native grasses 
found along the lake shore that are good, 
as they have very long rootstocks. Iam 
trying quack grass and Bermuda grass on 
the sand dunes at Grand Haven. 

W. J. BEAL. 

(The above comes to us from Prof. Beal 
of the Agricultural College. His long ex- 
perience in studying the grasses and forage 
plants of this State, their characteristics 


and limitations, renders what he says re- 
garding the lupine as entitled to credit. 
Perhaps the correspondent who made the 
inquiries regarding this plant could try 
quack grass or Bermuda grass for the pur- 
= he wished to use the white lupine. 

his subject of securing a plant which will 
sustain itself in the loose shifting sands of 
some sections of this State, so as to reclaim 
them and finally render them fit for culti- 
vation, 1s one which will become more im- 
portant from year to year. The question 
has been forced upon the attention of the 
French government through the high 
valuation of farm lands and the necessity 
of utilizing these sand wastes for the pro- 
duction of crops of some sort, or for 
planting forest trees. As farm lands be- 
come more valuable in this State the sub- 
ject of reclaiming these sand wastes will 
be forced upon the attention of the enter- 
prising, and what can be learned in ad- 
— by study and experiment will not be 
ost. 








<--> 


Some of our readers got the idea that 
Mr. C. L. Hogue offered to send his pills, 
for the cure of roup in fowls, free. This is 
a mistake. While heis quite a philanthro- 
pist in his way, he cannot afford to do this, 
as from the requests he receives he would 
soon be bankrupt. 


TuE French, British and German gov- 
ernments are busy, through their agents, 
extending the benefits of civilization and 
christianity to the inhabitants in the in- 
terior of Africa. They send armed bands 
to attack the natives, seize their country, 
and shoot them if they offer resistance. 








Of course these natives profess Paganism 
or Mohammedanism, and to drive them out 
or murder them so as_ to allow good Chris- 
tians to occupy their places is a sure meth- 
od of introducing gunpowder, whisky, and 
other advantages of higher civilization 
upon which Christian countries pride 
themselves. Let us be thankful that we 
are civilized. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan 


A tannery plant to cost about $12,000 is 
one of the latest industries proposed for 
Menominee, 


The trial of the officers of the defunct 
Big Rapids bank has been postponed until 
June, when it will take place at Ludington. 


Col. A. T. Bliss, of Saginaw, was elected 
commander of the Michigan G. A. R. by ac- 
clamation at the annual encampment at 
Greenville last week. 


The house of representatives at Lansing 
passed the Flint charter biil over the veto 
of Gov. Pingree last Tuesday, and the fol- 
lowing day it passed the senate by a unani- 
mous vote. 


J.S. H. Holmes, who was last year con- 
victed of murdering a motorman and sent 
to prison for life, was given a new trial last 
week. He plead guilty of manslaughter 
and was allowed his freedom upon payment 
of a fine of $1,000. 


Saginaw is taking steps toward securing 
a beet sugar factory. About 250 farmers 
in that region have signified their willing- 
ness to experiment in beet growing this 
season and 600 pounds of beet seed has been 
secured and distributed. 


The Jibb oleomargarine bill which was 
amended by the house at Lansing, was 
assed by the senate in its amended form 
ast Wednesday. The vote stood 25 to 5 
and the measure is now ready to receive 
the governor's signature. 


Commissioner Grosvenor of the pure food 
department announces that in the future 
the bulletins issued by the department will 
contain the names of all retail and whole- 
sale m«rchants found guilty of handling or 
dealing in adulterated food products. 


General. 

The great Knox hotel at Knoxville, 
Tenn., was burned last week and a number 
of the guests perished. Other buildings 
were destroyed and the loss is estimated at 
more than a million. 

As commissioners to attend the inter- 
national monetary conference which it is 
expected will be held in the near future, 
President McKinley has appointed Senator 


Boston and ex-Vice-President Stevenson, 
of Illinois. 

President J. B. Angell, of the University 
of Michigan, has been named as minister 
of the United States to Turkey. His name 
was sent to the Senate on Wednesday. 
Ex-Congressman George D. Meiklejohn, of 
Nebraska, was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of war. 

Ex-Senator Daniel W. Voorhees, of In- 
diana, died at his home in Washingten, last 
Saturday morning, at the age of 76 years. 
His term in the Senate expired last March. 
He had long been asufferer from rhematism 
of the heart and his death was not entirely 
unexpected. 

The Populist majority which dominates 
the board of regents of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., 
have dismissed Professor George F. Fair- 
child, who for 18 years was president of the 
college. His discharge was followed by the 
removal of fourteen other members of the 
faculty and numerous other employes of 
the institution. 





Booming Times. 

Few people realize the remarkable advance that 
has been made in the gas and gasoline engine in- 
dustry during the last few years. P. F. Olds & 
Son, engine builders of Lansing, Mich., commenced 
the manufacture of gasoline engines in 1885, in a 
1% story frame building, 18x36 feet, with a capacity 
of 12 engines per year, Later ou they built a 2-story 
brick, 35x110 feet, but soon bad to add another 
building 25x55, and later on another 30x135, and at 
the end of ten years had a capacity of 500 engines 
per year, and were shipping them to all quarters of 
the globe. Their policy from the start was never 
to allow an engine to leave the shop unless they 
knew it was perfect, and by the year 1895 they had 
engines in 144 towns and cities of Michigan and 
nearly as many in each of many other states. 
During '9 they brought out what is known as the 
“New Olds Safety Vapor Engine,’’ which dispensed 
with all the usual complications seen on engines 
of this type, leaving it free from cams, gears, worm 
gears, levers, lateral shafts, etc., the valve mechan- 
ism being operated by a plain eccentric on main 
shaft. This machine can never get out of order or 
wear out, is absolutely reliable, and free from all 
danger. So popular was this engine that the com- 
pany soon was overwhelmed with orders and were 
compelled to build a new addition 60x150 feet to 
their works, and equip with the most modern ma- 
chinery and appliances, and they are now able to 
keep in the tead in the production of a power not 
surpassed anywhere in the world. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to visitors to come and see the 
modern wonders in course of manufacture and in 
operation. The company has just put on the mar- 
ket a pumping outfit which pr:..mises to replace the 
windmill, as it is reliable and has a capacity of 600 
gallons an hour. Everything they manufacture is 
under their own patents exclusively. 


<--een 





Cheap Rates to New York via Grand Trank 
Railway System. 

On account of the Grant Monument Cere- 
monial at New York City April 27th, the 
Grand Trunk Railway System will make 
rate of one fare anda third to New York 
and return. Tickets will be sold April 23d 
to 26th inclusive, and will be valid to return 
up to and including May 4th. For tickets 
and information apply to Detroit City Oftice, 
84 Woodward Ave., Detroit, and all agents 





Woleott, of Colorado, Hon. C. J. Payne, of 


of this company. 








3 GRAND PRIZES ACTUALLY CIVE 


For Full Particulars Read the Following Very Carefully. Contest closes May 5. 





tell you all the facts. 


jokes, sketches, etc. One feature is music, we give two pieces of full size sheet music in each issue. 
Games, Puzzles, Exchange Department, ete. { 


This is the Seventh Grand Contest of the old reliable American Nation Company. Thisseason we are surpassing all previous i i 
We publish a large, weil-printed, illustrated Monthly Journal Citled American Nation which is filled DF inientinn ad denies 
American Nation also contains a vast amount of entertaining 


You will enjoy our Magazine. 


Ve now make a most remarkable offer to sen 





Let us 


with interesting and thrilling stories, 


rican Nation three full years, 


LIST > OF « PRIZES, 


To be awarded to the 150 persons sending the largest lists 
of correct words (according to rules) to be made from the 
word ENCYCLOPAEDIA to be awarded when contest 
closes, May 5, 1897. 


For Largest List, $500; 2d, Bicycle; 
3d, Parlor Organ; 4th, $65 Sewing 
Machine; 5th, Buggy; 6th, Solid Gold 
Elgin Watch; 7th, Suit of Clothes or 
Dress; Sth, 9th and 10th, Springfield 
Quick Train Watch to each; 1 1 th, Colt’s 
Rifle, or Library of 30 Cloth Bound 
Books; 12th to 60th, 49 Solid Gold 
Rings with Genuine Diamond Settings; 
61stto 85th, 25 First Class Watches; 
85th to 150th, 65 Zambulo Diamond 
Gem Rings, value $5 each. Total, 150 
prizes to the persons who have largest 
150 lists. 


You Will Also Get Free of Cost 


in addition to this opportunity to earn one of the above named 
150 gifts will positively receive, by return mail, one package con- 
taining all the following articles in our AMERICAN NATION 
PREMIUM PACKAGE. 


1 Grand Collection of 64 Photographs of noted 


on cabinet size, alone worth more than the cost of entering the 


contest. 

H Each containing a complete Story by a 
Five Books noted author. These Bee gs Pigase every 
reader. THEY ARE NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER PUB- 
LISHER. New stories. New books. 

7 for carrying postage stamps; this case is 
1 Unique Case also ipapregnates with a quantity of sweet, 
odiferous sachet-pinx which will keep your clothing charm- 
ingly scented whenever you carry the casein your pocket. 
made entirely of wood, 319 pieces, beautifully 
1 Table Mat, hand painted. Made in Japan and formerly 
sold in America at $100 each, we have obtained an immense 
quantity through failure of importing house and now send one 
mat in each Premium Package. 

You get everything named in the above, in one package, by mail 
postpaid, when you send 80 cents to pay for 3 years’ subscription 
to American Nation. We send the Premium Package 
mmediately, but the 150 large prizes will be awarded and sent 
after May 5. See AMERICAN NATION for list of winners, 
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postpaid, for 30 cents and to every person sending 3 cents tor 3 years subscription, we will give 5 Story Books, | Japanese Mat, hand-made, le 
fal hand-painted, 64 Photographs of Noted People, on Cabinet Size, and a Nice Case of Sweet Pond-Lily perfumery. All these dima ven ull aes 
package, at once, postpaid, when you send 30 cents to pay 3 years subscription, and you would naturally suppose that the above bargain was a big 30 cents worth 
vut this is the age of wonders so we go still further by giving you an opportunity to compete in our 
OR D CONTEST In this contest you are to see how many words you can make 6ut of the 13 letters in the word ENCYCLO- 
L es PAEDIA. Make up words in this plan; eye, clay, day, pay, pad, aid, die, ape, pole, ete., always confining 
your selection to the letters that appear in the word ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Closing date of contest extended to May 5 by general request. - 
You will find it a very pleasant => produce the words and will soon succeed in getting quite a list. When you have obtained all the words that you are 
able, send your list to us, with “Wceents. Your name will be entered fora 3 years subscription beginning with next month’s issue. You will at once receive the 
American Nation Premium Package containiug all the goods above described, and your list will be entered in the contest which closes May 6, 1897. 
as the contest closes, a committee of reliable persons in which we expect to in- x ~ 
clude a clergyman «nd a school superintendent, will carefully examine all the 
lists. If your list contains the largest number of correct words, you will get 
$500. in money, the second largest, 2 $100. Bicycle, and so on, down through 
the list of 150 Grand Prizes deseribed on this page. if you give your attention 
to this matter in a little while you are quite certain to be a winner of one of the 
big prizes. Please keep this fact in mind, that as soon as you send 30 cents you 
will get gifts worth over that sum, and will also receive American Nation for 3 
years, an in addition to these you are likely to receive $500. in cash, or some 
other costly gift. 
The word to bo used 
Contest is 


Just as soon 








paid for 25 cents. We 
it will greatly enchance your opportunity of 
tionary we sell at 25 cents is well wort! 

















peaeaaa 
= sameenvelope. Just at present we are making 
— he " ) Se ¥ be 7 y 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED FAIRLY. = Musics etry with Amertous Masice siz enter 
for 2 cents. If you send us 50 cents, we will 


This is to certify that the Waterville Trust and Safe Deposit Co., has from 
the Publishers of American Nation, a special deposit of $500.00 to pay first 
prize in their word contest which closes May 5, 1897. We further state that we are 
well acquainted with the above mentioned publishers, that they are known to us as ortunity 90 
an honest and reliable concern and financially able to meet all obligations. We “This Word Contest will be absolutely fair. 
will forward the $500.00 to the winner of the contest as designated by examiners, You. need have bo doubt about getting the 
and we are confident that the prizes of merchandise will also be aw arded with abso-= RLGPAEDIA. We te he tec - Nc ae 
lute fairness. Waterville Trust and Safe Deposit Co., of big prizes inne 

R. E. ATTWOOD, Tr — in other contests without siéerens vou! pin be 
ed before me G. F. Terry, representing the publishers of Ameri- = successful now. Some people give up trying 
who, being duly sworn testifies that he will personally attend 
1 zes offered in the word contest ending 

CY Is 


an pb portunity to get a great prize for success 
in the 


Don't be short sighted. 





Personally appear 
can Nation Magazine, ng di t 
to a prompt and honorable distribution of the pri 
May 5, 1897. 
(Official Seal.) 


test. i eve 0 offer very care- 
fully. This contest was to have closed April 15, 
was cate Ons been extended to May 5 when it 
w 


just as they are on the point of winning: if you 
are so inclined don't despair, but enter this con- 
RUS W. DAVIS, 
Notary Public. 


ne P ‘ely Close. 








Address AMERIGAN NATION COMPANY, - No. 944 Maine Street, Waterville, Maine, 
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Fhe Fouschodb | 


OONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 

Pp by many. Address all letters for THE 
HousEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood. Flint, Mich. 


See : 
THE EASTER BIRTH. 











Again the flower-shoot cleaves the clod; 
Again the grass-spear greens the sod; 
Again:buds dot the willow-rod. 


The sap released within the tree 
Is like a prisoned bird set free, 
And mounteth upward buoyantly. 


Once more at purple evening-dream 
The tender-voiced, enamored stream 
Unto the rush renews its theme. 


How packed with meaning this new birth 
Of all the growing things of earth— 
Life springing after death and dearth! 


Thou, soul, that still dost darkly grope, 
Hath not this, in its vernal scope, 
Some radiart resurrection hope?— 
—@inton Scollard in April Ladies’ Home Journal. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





EASTER. 
' Again it is here, the joyous Euster-tide. 
We welcome it anew with each recurring 
year. Like Christmas, itis old, yet ever 
new. 

Easter is now much more generally cele- 
brated than in former years. Not so very 
long sinee it was known principally as 
Paas, the day when everybody tried to eat 
as many eggs as possible. Few of the 
churches observed the day in the manner 
whieh they now do. The beautiful flowers 
which are used to symbolize Christ’s resur- 
rection were just as beautiful then, but 
they were not so lavishly displayed. 

The bursting bud is truly typical of 
Christ's escape from the tomb. All nature 
is awakening at this season and putting on 
new life. Wecan better understand the 
great mystery by reason of nature’s handi- 
work in renewing herself, evolving life 
from apparently lifeless twigs and roots. 
This, too, is why the egg is used as an 
Easter emblem. Hidden within its shell 
is the tiny spark of life which will in time 
burst its bonds and come forth a new crea- 
ture. 

Let us look back over the centuries at 
that first Easter dawn. 

The sorrowful ending of the previous 
days when, contrary to the expectations of 
his friends, the Saviour had perished by an 
ignominious death had cast a gloom over 
all. He was dead; their friend, teacher, 
companion; the master whom they loved 
to serve. They had seen Him in His tomb; 
silent He lay like any other form from 
which the vital spark of life had fled. 
They had done all that they could; angels 
could do no more. 

Yet when the Sabbath was past they 
went again to the sepulcher, but found 
Him not. Instead was the angel who an- 
nounced that He whom they sought had 
risen from the dead. There lay the grave 
clothes, but He who had so lately worn 
them was gone, arisen again to life. 

Can we not imagine their joy? Those 
devoted friends who had loved Him so, 
and who had so fully believed in Him, had 
lost hope when they saw Him die. Now to 
be told that He lived again was joy indeed. 
Do we wonder that they made haste to 
spread the glad tidings? Can we not hear 
the eager inquiries as they ask each other 
concerning him? Then when they see Him 
once more and hear Him speak, their joy is 
indeed complete. 

* 


* 
* 


It is truly a beautiful story, one which 
we never tire of reading. I hope every 
motker of our Household band will gather 
her little ones about her on this Easter day 
and read frem the Bible this wonderful ac- 
eount of the first Easter. Explain it care- 
fully to them; tell them all the facts con- 
nected with Christ’s crucifixion and death. 
Then the glad meaning of the day we keep 
in remembrance of His resurrection will be 
fully understood. Probably they are al- 
ready familiar with the story; if so it is 
just as well to read or tell them of it again. 
It is a pretty custom, this of gathering the 
children together each Easter and telling 
over again the beautiful significance of the 
day. So many children are ignorant about 
it. I well remember in Sunday school once 
asking the little ones about it. One, when 
asked why we kept Easter, or what the 





day meant, replied, “It isthe day -we eat 


eggs.” That was all the child knew about 
it. 

Some parents are very careless about in- 
structing their children in these things, al- 
lowing them to grow up in utter disregard 
for things holy. They doallfrom a mate- 
rial standpoint that they can, but leave re- 
ligious teaching out entirely. I can but 
think if children were taught from the 
Bible the beautiful stories with which it 
abounds that they would grow to love to 
read it for themselves when they are older. 

* * 
* 

Do you know it makes me feel sad to 
meet a person who does not believe in the 
Bible, in God, in the Saviour. I think, oh, 
you poor soul, how much you are missing. 
It is like going in rags and living in poverty 
when there is a great storehouse full of 
good things right at hand to be had for the 
asking. Easter means nothing to such an 
one. Christmas is but a festival, a feast 
day, a mockery t6 one who does not believe 
in the Saviour. The Bible, so full of com- 
fort for the sorrowing, so full of precious 
truths to the believer, of promises which 
the Christian relies upon iu the hour of 
trial, means nothing to him who scoffs at 
its Divine origin. It may be true that we 
cannot realize the loss of something which 
we never possessed, and in this way the un- 
believer cannot appreciate the blessings 
which the Christian enjoys. Yet who 
among those who believe on His name.can 
contemplate, unmoved, the untold loss of 
those who will not receive Him? When 
we think of the joy which might be theirs, 
both here and in the future, yet which is 
persistently refused, we realize, if they do 
not, what they are missing‘who reject the 
Christian’s belief. 





EASTER. 





Long ago, when Ignorance persecuted 
Truth, and Bigotry pressed the thorny 
crown upon its head, and Brute Force 
bound it with thongs, and Hatred scourged 
it at the pillar, and Might crucified it, then 
Pity buried it and rolled a stone above its 


grave and left it for dead. Then all Nature 
sorrowed and many wonderful things hap- 
pened because Truth was dead; and all the 
virtues wept and some came to sorrow and 
grieve at its grave, then left, all but Love 
and Faith, who still kept their vigil at the 
sepulcher. 

hen from out the persecution, the 
bigotry, the hatred, brute force and might, 
aed forth again that lovely Truth, 
shining with transcendent light,rising with 
tenfold strength and majesty, filling the 
universe with new life and light, sometimes 
hid or blindly put aside—but never dead— 
flashing into somesouls with pad force, 
sending a ray into others and shining with 
steady brilliancy through the lives of those 
who are gentle and still. 

Never a nature so low but some trace of 
Truth has found it; never a heart so false 
but Truth will change and fill it; never a 
creed so narrow but Truth may enter in it; 
never a world so dark but Truth will 
illume with its splendor. Persecution and 
hatred are vain,Truth will eternally reign; 
Easter, glad Easter is here, for Truth from 
its grave has arisen. L. M. B. 


HOME SANITATION. 








FRESH AIR. 

Women should understand the details as 
well as the theory of sanitation, and the 
first question is, Whatis sanitation? The 
definition is, ‘“The practical application of 
sanitary science and the laws of hygiene to 
the maintenance of health.” 

In the olden times sickness was held to be 
a,direct interference of Providence as 
retributive punishment, but to-day it is 


more frequently held to be the sin of igno- 
rance. Although there are diseases that 
no amount of forethought could prevent. 
et much ill health can be avoided by the 
ousekeeper’s knowledge of sanitary laws. 

The prime essentials of good health are 
fresh air, pure water, good food, exercise, 
bathing, sleeping and clothing,and the most 
liable to be overlooked is fresh air. This, 
sanitarians agree, is the first essential of a 
healthful home, and will do much toward 
keeping each member strong and active. 
Ventilation must be considered, and there 
are means by which every house can be 
ventilated, and this through the doors and 
windows, combined with a foul air outlet, 
but avoid as much as gs draughts 
of either warm or cold air. This will 
necessitate an outlay in additional fuel, but 
this is preferable to doctor bills. 

The ideal house is aired by the means of 
flues, but the ordinary house has to be 
dependent on the windows for a quick 
change of air. Under the ordinary condi- 
tions of living, the air made impure by 
breathing and the burning of lamps has a 
tendency to rise, therefore the outlet of 
foul air should be in the top story, for if 
this foul air can escape, its place will be 
filled with pure air drawn in around the 
doors and windows. 

The height of rooms should not be over 
twelve feet at most, unless more than the 
usual means are provided for the escape of 
the vitiated alr which accumulates near 


the ceiling like an inverted lake. If it is 
impracticable to have a skylight at the 
top of the house, which is the best means 
of ventilation, a window in the top story 
should be kept open the most of the time. 

Sleeping rooms should be kept cooler than 
the living room, and whenever used 
through the day for a sewing room, or for 
any other purpose, it should be thoroughly 
aired before bedtime. 

The living rooms should be kept at a 
~ eg Se get not above 70 degrees F., and 
the last one of the family to retire at night 
should give the rooms a thorough airing 
that the foul air may not make its way 
through the house. Open the windows of 
— room as soon as you are dressed, not 
orgetting to open cleset door also. Re- 
member when the temperature outdoors is 
much colder than indoors, a great deal of 
air will force its way into the house, and 
the windows should not be opened as far as 
at other times. 

After the rooms are aired in the morning 
in cold weather, they should be quickly 
warmed to make them comfortable and 
safe, and to prevent remonstrance from the 
family. The housekeeper should be more 
particular about the cellar than the parlor, 
as a German experimenter proved that one- 
half of the cellar air made its way into the 
first story, one-third into the second and 
one-fifth into the third. We may consider 
the cellar a reservoir of air for the whole 
house, and the woman who has the best 
interests of her family at heart will never 
leave decaying vegetables, apples, etc., in 
the cellar to poison the air they must 
breathe. The cellar should have a con- 
crete bottom that is entirely impervious to 
air. It should be light, dry and clean. 
Ventilation should be provided through 
windows on opposite sides that a current 
of air may be obtained. In very hot 
weather the windows should only be opened 
at night when the outside air is cooler than 
that in the cellar. 

Every spring the cellar should receive 
more attention than any room in the house. 
It is best to give it a good whitewashing 
with lime. Every unnecessary vegetable 
and all perishable articles,even boards, 
must be carried out. Sweep clean, and the 
last thing place in an old pan about a quar- 
ter of a yee of sulphur on a few coals, 
set in the center of the cellar as far away 
from any wood as possible, and leaye the 
windows closed for twenty-four hours; 
then, if the cellar has an earth bottom, 
a lightly with strong copperas water, 
then open the windows that the air may 
absorb the surplus moisture before it has 
an opportunity to mold. When the cellar 
is properly cleaned the odor of printer’s ink 
on the freshly papered fruit shelves should 
be the one to greet you on entering. 

Wherever a lamp or gas jet is burning, 
an abundance of fresh air must be provided 
to make up for the oxygen consumed by the 
flame. All combustion uses up oxygen, and 
produces carbonic acid gas, and, with the 
exception of the electric light, all artificial 
illumination is a great tax on the air sup- 
ply. Itis estimated that an ordinary gas 
jet consumes as much air as two people, 
and a kerosene lamp as much as four 
people. Electric lights consume no oxygen 
or air, produce no carbonic acid gas, do 
not vitiate the air, and make the least 
heat of any illumination. 

The lamp kept burning at night should 
be filled daily, as it burns less oil and is less 
liable to explode, and it should not be 
turned low, as a part of the oil will escape 
which vitiates the air, just as much oil is 
burned, and there is nothing gained, except 
a smaller amount of heat given off. 

Cold air in the sleeping room is a luxury, 
ifthe body is kept comfortably warm be- 
neath woolen blankets, which are prefer- 
able to heavy, padded quilts. The most 
propitious temperature for sound slumber 
is 45 degrees F. 

When we consider the fact that two 
and three-fourths pounds of effete matter 
is thrown off every twenty-four hours 
through the lungs, and two pounds through 
the pores of the skin, we conclude nothing 
can be more essential than pure air. 

NINA BELLE. 


A HARROWING EXPERIENCE. 


“Cultivate the imagination. It bright- 
ens much that is hard and prosaic in life,’ 

I read the above twice, thought very 
likely it was true, and wished the writer 
had given a few hints upon the best meth- 
ods of cultivation. 

That was yesterday. ‘To-day I advise 
all to dispose of whatimagination you have 
on hand and sweeten - the prosaic side 
of life with almost anything else. 

We were invited out last evening. A 
sudden change of weather made my going 
inexpedient, but I insisted that the others 
go. I assured them there was nothing to 
- afraid of; that I should enjoy being 
alone. 

My first act of bravado was to go through 
one darkened room into another in search 
of a book. I took the first one at hand; it 











roved to be ‘‘The secret doctrines of 

rahmins.” I felt it was not a good on 
for the opening exercises of a lone} vigil; 
but I was soon lost in the mysteries of the 
magi, and thus an hour of that awful 
night went by. 

Glancing from my book my eye fell upon 
a card from our editor, saying she might 
be with us the following day. Now, edi- 
tors are carnivorous, ethereal as they some- 
times seem, and if I complied with this re- 
quirement of her nature I must go and 
close the door to the chicken park. I did 
not stop to cultivate my imagination, but 
in less time than it seemed possible I had 
fastened the door and was well on my way 
back, when—“shades of my forefathers”— 
there, leaning against the woodpile, was a 
man. Nota small man}such as I could 
handle, but a monstrous man. I thought 
it was Mark Hanna, but what would he be 
leaning against the woodpile of the most 
“dyed in the wool” democrat in the county 
for? No, it wasn’t Mark, but it might ba 
the materialization of Ben Butler. My 
hour of reading in occultism confirmed it, 
and I had said but a short time before that 
there was time enough to furnish Benja- 
min a Statue;when we had forgotten some 
things, and 1 remembered how vindictive 
Ben had always been. Just then a gust of 
wind blew one corner of his robe (which I 
had thought resembled a Roman toga) and 
1 discovered it was an old horse blanket 
which someone had thrown there todry. I 
would not want to say I walked on air the 
rest of the way to the house, but I don’t 
think I touched the ground. 

I read no more, but sat down to write, 
and soon launched away from my own sur- 
roundings, when square came something 
against the window pane with a dull, 
heavy thud. It proved to bea yellow cat. 
I had never seen it before, but come to see 
her to-day she seems to have shrunken 
wonderfully. I thought it was a lioness 
from Lincoln park that I had greatly ad- 
mired, and you see I bad not yet cultivated 
my imagination. 

1 could not get my nerves back to a nor- 
mal condition, but I kept on writing. The 
clock ticked as I had not heard it in thirty 
years. My pen gliding over the paper 
sounded like a snow plow, and the worst 
was yet to come. It was a pistol shot in 
the cellar. I sprang to my feet and waited. 
We may not measure eternity, but I made 
an estimate on it while that waiting con- 
tinued. I shall never forget the sensation 
at the roots of my hair. For once I was 
glad there was no more of it than there is, 
and I wondered if it was turning white. 
In the midst of that awful ordeal I realized 
the importance of men. 

Well, it developed that a hoop had burst 
from a barrel, but no light has come to me 
yet as to why theirony of fate visited up- 
on meinthis one and only night I had 
been alone for years, so many disturbing 


agencies. Butit settled the cultivation of 

the imagination. Such asit is, I have a 

plenty. LUCY SWIFT. 
FLIntT, 





A MODEL HUSBAND. 


As I am a new caller, I’!l not stay long, 
but I just want to say to ‘“‘Farmer’s Wife,” 
train the boys (if she is blessed with one or 
more among her three children) to stay at 
home evenings. And if mother or sister 


happens to be otherwise employed, teach 
him to amuse himselt. Teach him not to 
think that as soon as the evenings are a 
little lengthy that he must go to some 
chum’s home to pass the time till bedtime, 
but to find amusement at home. That he 
can even help to amuse others, if those 
others are only mother, sister or some 
member of his own home. Teach him to 
thoroughly understand that home is a 
place to live in, not merely to eat and sleep 
in, and I think that when he gets a wife he 
will think that she is at least as well in- 
formed as the neighbors’ wives, where so 
many men like to pass their evenings. 

Also to M. E. S.C. I want to say that I 
don’t think it would hurt that lord and 
master of yours to eat bread and milk for 
his Sunday dinner if it did make him “out 
of sorts.” My husband dines on that same 
diet not one ce eo but I’ll venture to say 
forty-nine out of the fifty-two, whether I 
am at church or at home curled up in his 
big chair, (his I say, because it is so big 
and roomy) and he don’t get out of sorts 
over it either, but then I have got the 
— husband as I wish every woman 

ad. 

Now let me ask a favor and I’ll be off 
getting that Sunday dinner of bread and 
milk for that husband of mine. Can any of 
the readers of these columns send to the 
Household the poem beginning, 

A youth sat weeping silently, 
And on his woeful face, once innocent, 
Might now be seen the shadow of disgrace. 


I learned this when a child and would 
very much like the piece. I pasted it in a 
scrap book but in wees! the book this 
piece got lost. I hope this isn’t too long a 
call for the first one. DICK. 
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CONTENTMENT IS THE KEY TO 
HAPPINESS. 





How many of us have that key in our 
possession and how many expect to possess 
it, when the mortgage on the place is lift- 
ed, the old house replaced with a new one 
and business cares shifted on someone else? 
Just so sure as we do not cultivate con- 
tentment as a virtue, the habit of looking 
for happiness at some future time will 
have become so fixed that we will never 


enjoy life as we go along. 

None of us can deny the fact that a 
general business depression has settled 
over all the-land and it is our business to 
plan our affairs, not to live better than 
someone else, but to live within our means 
and to try to make both ends meet, even if 
we must do without much that we once 
could have had. 

There is an endless list of articles in 
every household that must be had, and as 
many more that we think we need, yet 
could get along without and hardly realize 
the difference at the end of the year. We 
do not like to down our love for the beauti- 
ful when it takes but little to secure the 
many works of art, or some fancy articles, 
yet that little may satisfy some obligation 
and give us the assurance that the means 
have been rightly used. 

The time for renovating is fast approach- 
ing and we may find that we may have to 
give up some cherished plans for something 
new, and if the something happens to be a 
necessity we may fret about it, making all 
about us miserable, or try to be contented 
with whatis not forthcoming. If the car- 
pet has become shabby, but must do serv- 
ice a little longer, take your brightest 
rags to your weaver and have some rugs 
woven. You will find they brighten up 
the room, butif there is a time you want 
your room to look its best tack the rugs 
down or someone will be sure to kick them 
up and expose the worst places in the car- 
pet just when you want them hid. Then 
don’t tell all of your friends who visit you 
what you wanted but could not have, for 
they may not notice it at all if you only 
keep still. 

You may think you have made over, 
turned and darned some worn-out carpet or 
garment about the house until mending 
has ceased to be a virtue; you then go 
meekly to the master of the house and say 
you must have new and he tells you to fix 
up the old and make it do. You may be 
tempted to get discouraged, but don’t do it; 
just be thankful your husband appreciates 
your ability to make something out of 
notbing. 

Just now in the midst of the financial 
turmoil we need more than ever to enumer- 
ate our blessings, and if an especial one has 
been ours hold it aloft before our mutual 
vision. It is not what we have, but wha’ 
we are and what we do for others that 
brings contentment. Sighs and groans are 
disenchanting and will never act as a 
magnet to draw friends about ns. All 
sympathy and respect to those who truly 
need them, but not to those who are never 
satisfied under the most favored surround- 
ings, for we may have luxuries on a small 
income as “contentment is a continual 
feast.”’ ELLEN OF JACKSON CO. 





SHORT STOPS. 





WILu1AM's WIFE, writes:—Is there room 
for mein the circle? It looks as if there 
had been a regular cyclone of letters and 
they had all struck our editor’s desk. 
But what a lot of sad and unhappy wives 
there are. Let me say to you, be acom- 


pavion to your husband if he is a good 
man; if he is not, try and make him one, 
Raise his standard, do not let him lower 
yours. And to those who would like to 
attend Sabbath school, as your children 
get large enough to attend. perhaps your 
husband will see the necessity of it and go 
with them. I know a family of children 
that have been sent to Sunday school all 
their lives, the parents never going with 
them, but they will go miles to attend a 
party. Children have got to be trained 
the six days at home or the seventh dav 
will not be apt to dothem much good. I 
often think of Josh Billings’ words: “If 
you would train up a child in the way he 
should go you will have to walk that way 
two or three times yourself.” Also our 
editor’s story of the little boy walking in 
the deep snow: When asked fhow:he got 
along so well he said, “I stepped in father’s 
tracks." 

Oh, why can’t mensee what kind of tracks 
they are making for the boys? In a few 
years the bovs will have families of their 
own and will take their father’s place in 
the world, and then their own children will 
follow along in the same old track whether 
it be right or wrong. But let the children 
attend Sunday school by all means. Many 
times they have been the means of getting 
the parents interested. If there are any 
men who are not in the habit of attending 
church, who read this, I say to them, turn 
over a new leaf and next Sabbath ask your 
wife to go with vou. How much good it 
would do her! We think altogether too 
much of what we are going to eat and 
drink en the Sabbath and not in what way 
wecan spend the day for the most good 
and keep it holy as God commanded. I 
never feel so much inclined to labor as on 
Monday morning after attending a good 
sermon. One would think, to hear some 
men talk, that their wishes and theirs alone 
must be consulted on every occasion and 
under all circumstances. I would say to 
the women, arise, get ready. and at the 
sound of the bell, take your little ones to 








the house of God and rest from care and 
enjoy thy Creator’s gift, the Sabbath. 
ere is a verse suitable for a very small 

child to speak at the opening of an enter- 
tainment. 

Big folks and little folks, how do you do? 

You're glad to see me and I’m glad to see you. 

I hope you’ll forgive me for being the first, 

But it always is best to begin with the worst. 

& * 


* 

M. K., of Macomb Co., writes:—I have 
been a reader of the Household a long time, 
but have never ventured to enter its door. 
Iam a great lover of flowers and enjoyed 
my sweet peas so much last season that I 
want all of the sisters to have some this 
summer so I will try and tell just how! 
raised them. I had any amount of flowers, 
while many complained of an amplegrowth 
of vines and no flowers. 

In the first place,choose your bed in some 
old sod if you have some convenient to the 
house, for you want them where they can 
be seen from the kitchen if possible, as 
there is where farmers’ wives are the most 
of the time insummer. Next diga trench 
one foot wide and one deep and as long as 
you want it. Then get hen manure and fill 
in one inch deep, and cover about an inch 
with dirt so the seed will not come in con- 
tact with the manure. Sow your peas quite 
thick in the center of the trench, and cover 
with an inch of soil. As soon as they come 
up commence filling in the trench and con- 
tinue to de so as they grow until it is even 
with the ground. Water freely if itis a dry 
season, and if you have good seed I will 
warrant an abundance of flowers, and the 
more you oad them the more they will 
bloom. I keep the seed pods all picked off, 
as they will not bloom so well if allowed to 
go to seed. We bought our seed by the 
pound. Get three of your neighbors to club 
with you and send for a pound—that 
will only be ten cents apiece, as they are 
forty cents per pound. I may come again 
and tell how I raise my verbenas. 

* * 


* 

AUNT JENNIE, writes:—Spring is here 
with cold raw winds which chill our bones 
and chap our hands. For the latter trouble 
let me suggest a remedy and, what is more 
to the point, a preventive if the difficulty 
has not yet commenced. In washing the 
hands use soap as little as possible. In its 
place use cornmeal wet with vinegar. When 
obliged to use soap rinse well and rub the 
hands over with the meal,rubbing until dry 
without rinsing. Itis well also to repeat 
this process before retiring for the night. 
The hands will soon be soft and velvety. 

Will some of the Household sisters tell me 
the best method of'caring for the large,spot- 
ted-leaved leopard plant? The leaves of 
mine turn brown around the edges; brown 
spots also appear on the surface, and the 
leaves die. 





MANY THINGS. 





How many new correspondents appeared 
in the Household last week! It is pleasant 
to feel that more and more farmers’ wives 
and daughters are being drawn into the 
friendly circle, but I always miss the old 
familiar names if they do not appear fre- 
quently. It is longsince I last met with 
you, but the Household is a most welcome 
visitor every week. 


I wonder how many sisters belong to a 
Grange or Farmers’ Club? Of the work of 
the clubs I know very little, except from 
the reports which appear in the papers, but 
the Grange I believe to be the model organ- 
ization for farmers and their families. I 
was born a granger and would not think of 
living without its benefits, when there was 
one within reach. Never yet have I found 
anything that could take its place. There 
are members in our Grange, who, joining in 
middle life,and never before having had 
training in literary: work, protested earn- 
estly against taking any active part in pro- 
grams. Now they can not only read, but 
write or speak as well. There is an at- 
mosphere that encourages each to try, and 
you know that is half the battle. The sis- 
ters are not by any means the “‘silent part- 
ners” in our meetings, sometimes getting 
even more than their lawtul half of the 
discussions. Though we sometimes make 
mistakes, of course, as every order or indi- 
vidual does, yet the whole influence of the 
Grange is toward higher living, broader 
knowledge, and charity toward all men. 
It is founded on the principles of “‘faith, 
hope and charity,’’ and when you come to 
think of it, that means a broad, firm foun- 
dation. 

Last week we met at the home of Bro. J. 
H. Brown, of MICHIGAN FARMER fame, and 
though the mud was truly ‘‘awful” very 
few members were absent. Bro. Brown 
gave as his quotation the most appropriate 
one we could think of—‘‘We want good 
roads.”” And we did. We wanted them 
right away—that afternoon, but they did 
not come. 

Now a word in regard to traveling libra- 
ries. We have recently received our fourth 
library in our neighborhood and I think we 
are all convinced that we do not wish to 
get along without them. Mrs. Spencer has 
taken much time and troukle to secure for 
As this benefit, and the least we can do is to 
voice our appreciation. Let me urge all of 
you who live in communities which have 
not availed themselves of this plan, to push 
the work if you can. You will never re- 
gret it, amcertain. Very few of us can 
afford to buy all the books we want, and 
this is the next best thing. 

As I read Lucy Swift’s article on ‘“‘Leav- 
ing Home,” Iam undecided as to how far I 
agree with her, certainly not in the asser- 
tion that we are letting the country school 
rundown. I do not believe the district 
school was ever in a more prosperous con- 
dition than it is to-day. Of course there 





are exceptions, but I think thisis true of 
the average. The new system of grading 
is proving itself a good one, and in many 
schools ninth grade work is regularly 
taught. Has it not always been true that 
parents gave too little time and attention 
to the school? And is this neglect any 
greater than in the past? The benefit de- 
rived from sending the boys to school in 
town depends largely on the character of 
the school. Some high schools are very 
good, some mere cramming machines, 
and others a mixture of good, bad and in- 
different. If the school is good I do not 
think the boy is being “pampered in the 
lap of luxury” by being sent to it. Giving 
him a good education and making home a 
pleasant place in no wise prevents your 
teaching him to use his judgment, or to re- 
member his duty to the family. There are 
just as many half-educated boys leaving 
poor homes as the other kind. 

There is another side to this question 
which the sister does not mention. While 
it is unfortunate that a _ who possesses 
the qualifications of a good farmer should 
be lured away by the seeming advantages 
of city life, itis no less so to waste time in 
making a poor farmer of the boy who has a 
natural talent for some other trade. Par- 
ents should be content to help their boys 
find the work they are best fitted to do, 
even if it requires them to leave home. 

BaTTLe CREEK. Vie 





PASTRY. 





Something in the form of pastry is nearly 
always acceptable as making variety in 
desserts; not necessarily pie, for tarts, tart- 
lets and turnovers are good shapes for 
pastry to take. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
scathing remarks have been made, and 
newspaper articles by the score have been 
written about the triangular slab of deadly 
pie, it is too much a national characteristic 
to be entirely tabooed simply because a few 
cranks aver that it causes disarrangement 
of the stomach and induces dyspepsia. 
There is pie and pie, and not everything 
which comes to the table sandwiched be- 
tween two leathery crusts, can, with any 
sort of equanimity, assume to belong to the 
category of pie. 

We are said to be a nation of pie-eaters. 
Emerson was oe found of that tooth- 
some article and invariably ate it for break- 
fast. Crust compounded from lard, cotto- 
lene and butter, and filled with wholesome 
fruit or some of the wonderful creations 
which the scienced cook understands so 
— furnishes good nourishment for the 

ody. 

Pastry has much to recommend it aside 
from economy, for it tides the busy house- 
wife over Saturday, lessens her work on 


Sunday, and comforts her on Monday when 

there is little time for work anywhere save 

at the wash-tub. The remainder of the 

week may be devoted to light puddings of 

—— such an endless variety may be 
ade. 

English housekeepers are very friend] 
toward tarts, which are wenally served a 
Sunday and at special meetings for the poor. 
To make a tart, fill a pudding dish with 
fruit—any kind desired—add sugar sufficient 
to sweeten, then cover with pastry and 
bake. Serve powdered sugar and cream 
with them when they become a dish suited 
even for epicures. 

To make common tarts, roll puff paste 
rather thin, cut into fancy shapes, prick 
several times and bake in a quick oven. 
When cold puta spoonful of thick jam or 
jelly in the center and dust lightly with 
powdered sugar. They are very pretty cut 
into diamond shape with a jagged iron,then 
twist a narrow strip of the crust into the 
form of an O and put in each corner, filling 
with quince and raspberry jelly, the unique 
shape and different tinted jellies making a 
very pretty supper dish. 


To make tartlets, line oblong, square, or 
heart-shaped pattypans with good pastry 
and bake. When cold fill them with jam, 
raspberry, blackberry or plum—some sub- 
stitute a lemon filling. These are ever as- 
sociated with thefarm house kitchen,where 
the housewife knows so well, the various 
things which the little—yes and big folks 
too—like. Roll out pastry thin as for pies; 
with a big cutter make into rounds, on one 
side lay a large spoonful of anything de- 
sired. Mince makes most excellent turn- 
overs, or apple sauce. Fold the other side 
over, press the edges weil together and 
bake. Line pattypans with pastry, then 
fill with a mixture made from equal parts 
of seeded raisins, figs,citron.currants, prunes 
and dates well chopped and moistened with 
lemon juice and thick syrup made from 
granulated sugar. Cover with crust and 
bake for about ten minutes; sift powdered 
sugar over while hot. 

The secret of success in making puff paste 
is to secure the greatest number of layers of 
butter and dough as the result of folding 
and rolling. One pound of butter to one 
pound of flour is the most, and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter to one pound of 
flour the least that can be used in puff paste 
with good results. I do not think that as 
much lard is used in making pastry us 
formerly. cottolene and butter being pre- 
ferred. I particularly like the lard I buy, 
which contains more or less oleo stearine. 
Refiners claim that it gives lard a body, a 
small lump making a nice flaky crust suf- 
ficient for one pie. But after all done and 
said the shortening obtained from frying 
pork is about as near right for making good 
pie crust as anything. I prefer it to lard, 
butter or cottolene, and invariably use It 
when procurable. EVANGELINE. 
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Women. 





hag And Consider the All-Important Fact, 


That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are con- 
fiding your private ills to a woman—a woman 
whese experience in treating woman's 
diseases is greater than that of any liv- 
ing physician—male or female. 


You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in sileice and 
drift along from bad to worse, «now- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. It is unneces- 
sary. Without money or price you 
can consult a woman, whose 

knowledge from actual experi- 
ence is greater than any local 
physicianin the world. The fol- 
lowing invitation is freely offered; 


accept it in the same spirit: 


MRS. PINKHAM’S 


STANDING INVITATION. 


Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 


communicate with Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. 


All letters are received, 


opened, read and answered by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 

Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, it is more 
than possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your 


case. 
relieved thousands. 


She asks nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has 
Surely any woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 


not take advantage of this generous offer of assistance.—Lydia E. Pinkham 


Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 





30 minutesins, 2s. 


cotton. Big pay Agents. rite quic 
French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 


and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr.L.H.G@rat! ? 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohie, 











When writing to advertisers mention Mich, Farmer. 


There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
nd 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14LoNG STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 


MOTHERS Snsse ses 
a 7 i. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Lik 
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Legal Department. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





O. C. L., Owosso, Mich.:—You had better 
consult some attorney personally, before 
whom you can lay all the facts. 


FIXTURES IN A BARN WHICH PASS ON 
SALE.—H. A. C., Hubbardston, Mich.:— 
The fact that the rope belonging to hay 
fork was used for other purposes at times 
does not change our opinion as expressed 
in the issue of April 3d. The rope was in- 
tended for use with the fork. We are of 
the opinion that the apparatus is a part of 
the barn. 


ADOPTED CHILDREN HeEIRS OF ADOPT- 
ING PARENTS.—SUBSCRIBER, Grattan, 
Mich.:—Can a legally adopted child inherit 
from its own parents or grandparents? 
No will.—No. Statute of 1861, however, 
was declared unconstitutional by supreme 
court in 1889, so children adopted under 
that statute are still heirs of natural 
parents. 

WoRK ON HIGHWAY—TO BE UNDER 8U- 
PERVISION OF OVERSEER.—F. J. R., Byron, 
Mich.:—1. Can a taxpayer in a road dis- 
trict go on and work out his road tax be- 
fore the tax has been assessed or an over- 
seer appointed?—No. The overseer “shall 
see to the performance of highway labor 
within his district,’ and no one is liable 
for highway tax until it has been actually 
assessed. The overseer subsequently, if 
satistied with the work done, might neneps 
it and credit it on assessment. 2. Can the 
pathmaster elected at the coming town- 
ship election compel them to work their 
road tax over again?—Yes. 


CONTRACT—RENUNCIATION BEFORE PER- 
FORMANCE IS DUE.—A SUBSCRIBER, Rush- 
ton, Mich.:—A. accepts order for merchan- 


dise of KB. B. accepts order from C. for 
piece of machinery,the completion of which 
depends on fulfillment of order by A. A. 
notifies B. two months before performance 
was due that he cannot fillorder. Can C. 
sue A. for damages?—C., on above facts. can 
bring no suit against A., but has claim 
against B. in case of renunciation or non- 
performance. B. can sue A. on contract, 
and need not wait for time when perform- 
ance is due before starting suit. 


ACCEPTANCE OF INTEREST KEEPS MorRT- 
GAGE ALIVE—OUTLAWS 15 YEARS AFTER 
Last PAyMENT.—L. B., Tyrone, Mich.:— 
How long will a mortgage on real estate 
run before it will outlaw if the interest is 
paid every year?—A mortgage cannot out- 
law before it becomes due if the interest is 
regularly paid. And a mortgage cannot be 
foreclosed, either at law or in equity, un- 
less proceedings shall have been com- 
menced within fifteen years from and after 
such mortgage shall become due and pay- 
able, or within fifteen years after the last 
—— was made on said mortgage. 

his applies te all mortgages which had 
— due fifteen years prior to Aug. 30, 
1879. 


VENDOR CAN ONLY GIVE TITLE WHICH HE 
HAS—ADVERSE POSSESSION.—C. A. A., Al- 
bion, Mich.:—1. If thereisa defect in the 
title to a certain piece of land and the 
property be probated or passes through an 
administrator’s hands, does that give a 
clear title, and would a person be perfectly 
safe in buying it?—No one can give a bet- 
ter title than he himself has. An adminis- 
trator can give no better title than the 
owner had at his death unless the title has 
been subsequently cleared. The mere fact 
that property had passed through the 
hands of an administrator would not de- 
stroy previous defects in it. 2. A. owns a 
piece of land. Previous to his death he 
deeds it to B. B. wishes to deed it to C., 
but upon examining the records C. finds no 
record of A. ever having a deed. How 
long must A. have held possession to have 
given him a title?—Fifteen age open, no- 
torious, hostile, actual, visible and contin- 
ued possession gives title by “adverse 
possession” in Michigan. 


CHANGE IN STATUTE PERMITTING SPEAR- 
ING OF FISH.—The legislature has passed 
an act making it lawful in the months of 
December, January, February and March 
in each vear to take, catch, or kill through 


the ice by use of a spear, any or all kinds 
of fish, except brook trout, rainbow trout, 
German or brown trout, grayling, land- 
locked salmon and black bass, in any or all 
of the inland Jakes and streams of this 
State, including Lake St. Clair and that 
part of the St. Clair River below the village 
of Algonac in St. Clair county, the channels 
through which said river empties into Lake 
St Clair, and other channels and bayous 
comprising the waters of said lake. Pro- 
vided, that all waters, lakes and streams 
in this State, except Maple River below its 
entrance into Gratiot county, which are 
now protected from spearing by any local 
act of the legislature shall be exempt from 
this act. The act is given immediate effect 
from March 26. 


SURVIVORSHIP—HUSBAND AND WIFE 
JOINT TENANTS—TENANTS IN COMMON.— 
Quenrist, Oxford, Mich.:—When A. deeds 
property to B. and C., what relation to 


each other do B. and C. have? If either 
died, what°would become of iitle?—B. and 
C.,if husband and wife, would be joint ten- 


ng the lives of both, neither has an abso- 
lute inheritable interest; neither can be 
said to hold an individual half; they take 
by entireties; and at the death of the wife 
the whole passes at once to the husband. 
Neither has such a separate interest that 
he or she could sell, incumber or devise, or 
which his or her heir could inherit. It is 
an entirety, in which both take the same 
and inseparable interest. Neither can 
affect the other’s rights by a separate 
transfer. In case B. and C. are not hus- 
band and wife they are tenants in common. 
In case of the death of either the title is in 
the survivor and the estate of the deceased. 


ScaB—SALE OF SHEEP INFECTED BY— 
DAMAGES.—SUBSCRIBER, Vernon, Mich.:— 
A. and B. boughtlambs which came through 
Chicago stock yards. Shipper ten days 
after sale advised B. to dip the lambs, for 
sheep pays f through Chicago yards, he 
said, were liable to havescab. Lambs were 
dipped, but later the scab appeared and A. 
and B. have iost heavily. Is there a case 
for damages?—On the facts as stated in your 
several letters there is no case for damages. 
Shipper gave no warranty, nor made any 
representations, nor does it appear that he 
knew lambs had the scabat thetime of sale, 
nor that they had been directly exposed to 
it. He merely said, “here are lambs for 
sale; they have come through Chicago 
yards.” He took no unfair advantage, he 
withheld no special information. Lambs 
were open to inspection, A. and B. bought, 
and failed to take, for some days, what is 
deemed the usual and ordinary precaution 
in putting sheep on a farm which have been 
shipped in, viz., todip them. The FARMER 
has always so advised, especially in case of 
Chicago shipments. Unless there are other 
facts which will charge with shipper with 
notice of disease in sheep,or negligence, we 
are of the opinion that A. and B. must ac- 
cept their loss, and profit by experience. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














Fears of a European war, pad weather in the 
northwest, and the probability that seeding in that 
section will be very late, coupled with reports of 
damage to winter wheat, have combined to push 
up values in the wheat market over 5¢ within the 
weg week. Spot wheat is again close to the 90-cent 
ine in this market, and when that point has been 
reached the result has always been ua reaction. 
Perhaps the present advance has a better basis 
than former ones and may be maintained. We 
note one fact which shows the opinion of specula- 
tive parties in regard to future prices, and that is 
that July futures do not advance as rapidly, nor to 
the same extent that spot wheat does. It is evi- 
dent they expect a softening of values with the 
advent of the new crop. Liverpool! advanced 1d. 
on Thursday, and Berlin 144 marks. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from March 
20 to April 15 inclusive: 





No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
ee ee ree 91% 86 
ns ep roeseese piven» oy 4 84 
: 00000 cccccccccee Ye 4% 
S  Mbscsor wae cont 87% 89 83. 
* Binsin Ga. Sa 
a oeoeroeenenesen> oe | Ht 
1000s cvcccccccee 3 % 1 
a eee 8614 Pe 
April Lasecsecesncccvcne on on sie 
+ Oee were eeeseee 2 
ed 86 81 
- 84% 85% 80 
" 8414 8544 80% 
2 81% 824% T7% 
“ nn ie 
‘ 
vi 8435 85% 81 
“ % 88% 2 
a 87% 8814 81% 
87% 88% § 
- WB.cccccccccccesse. SBX% 8934 84 


The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 





4 May. July. 
ERENT xsscsccceccs coesenecseccccces SEK €9% 
DRERPGRY..cccccciccccvccccscccescvces SO 70% 
MONGAY. .. 000000 0000000000 0000 89% 725% 
Se 8814 7236 
Wednesday..... 894% 73% 
Thursday.... .... 90% 73% 





The visible use f 01 wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
37,706,000 bu.. a decrease of of 906,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

Weather in the northwest this season is very un- 
favorable. Seeding will be very late. 

“In April, 1895,the condition of winter.wheat was 
identical with that ofto-day. The visible supply 
was 70,469,000 bu, against 37,400,000 bu to-day, x 4 
most half less. Stocks of wheat in Chicago then 
were 26,000,000 bu, against 10,000,000 bu now, and of 
the then stock the major part was winter wheat. 
According to the returns to the Daily Trade Bul- 
letin and the Minneapolis Market Record, the ag- 
gregate supplies of flour and wheat at the points re- 
porting in the United States and Canada on April 1 
were equal to 74,310,900 bu, against 85,304,900 bu on 
March 1 and 111,629,700 buon April 1, 1896. The de- 
crease during March was equal to 10,994,000 bu. 
Stocks of flour decreased 189,700 bbls, and supplies 
of wheat decreased 10,140,400 bu. Stocks of flour are 
383,500 bbls less than one year ago, and supplies of 
wheat are 35,593,100 bu less The aggregate supplies 
of breadstuffs in the United States, Canada, afloat 
for and in Europe on April 1 were equal to 139,010,- 
900 bu, against 155,504.900 bu on March 1 and 180,- 
629.700 bu on Aprill, 1896. The decrease in the 
world’s supply during March was equal to 16,494,000 
bu, against a decrease of 17,992,800 bu during Feb- 
Tuary and 11,258,000 bu during March,1896. The ag- 
gregate supply in 41,618,800 bu less than reported 
one year ago, 

Beerbohm estimates the imports into the United 
Kingdom for the next five months at 68,800,000 
—— 74,700,000 bu in 1896, and 95,656,090 bu 
in 


Shipments of wheat from Argentina continue 
small, and at the ene rate the totals for this 
season and last will soon show 1,000,000 qrs differ- 
ence. Mr. Goodwin writes of a good demand from 
Brazil for wheat and flour, and mentions that corn 
was being gathered in good condition and that the 
surplus would likely be Jess than half of that from 
yc which would probably mean about 


wheat to European countries from August 1 to 
March 27 were 230,208,000 bu, against 212,368,000 bu 
the previous year and 232,736,000 bu for tie corre- 
sponding time in 1895. 9.2 

Special cable and telegraphic dispatches to Brad- 
street’s,covering the principal points of accumula- 
tion, indicate the following changes in available 
supplies last Saturday, as compared with the pre- 
ceding Saturday: Wheat, United States and Can- 
ada, east Rockies, decrease 1,229,000 bu; afloat for 
and in Europe, decrease, 1,000,000 bu. Total de- 
crease world’s available, 2,299,000 bu. Corn,United 
States and Canada, east Rockies, decrease 970,000 
bu. Outs, United States and Canada, east Rockies, 
decrease 1,052,000 bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

The butter market shows general weakness, and 
we note a decline in values at all distributing 
points. In this market there is considerable weak- 
ness shown, and a decline is noted since a week 
ago. Quotations in this market range us follows: 
Creamery, 18@20c; fancy dairy, 15@1l6c; fair to good 
dairy, 12@l4c; low grade, 6@10c. At Chicago the 
market is very dull, even reduced prices failing to 
put any life into the demand. Stocks are ample, 
and receipts increasing. Holders are making con- 
cessions, especially on medium and low grade 
stocks, to keep them moving. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: Creameries 
—Extras, 17c; firsts, 1544@16%c; seconds, 13@i4c. 
Dairies—Fancy, 15c; firsts, 13@14c; seconds, 9@10c; 
imitation creameries, firsts 13@14c; packing stock, 
fresh, 8@9c; roll butter, choice, 10c. The New 
York market shows a further decline, and 18¢ is 
now the outside price for the choicest creamery; 
even at the decline business is far from active. 
Dealers, however, hope that there will come a reac- 
tion, owing to an improvement in the demand as 
the result of the prevailing low prices. Exporters 
are not doing much, as the markets abroad appear 
to be in much the same condition as our own. The 
rapid extension of dairying in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe, as the result of the low 
prices ruling in other farm products, is rapidly 
lowering values in butter, no matter how choice 
the product. Really choice creamery is selling 
about as-low in Liverpool at present as in New 
York. Quotations in the latter market on Thurs- 
day on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOOK. 


Eastern creamery, ancy.... .......6.+. 174%@18 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 15 @I7 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 17 @ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 13 @16 
WOlGH tUDS, OXUEAS....... 506000505 pa aewenk 16 @16% 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .......... 18 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice............. - 164@Q17 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 3 @16 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .............0... 12 @i8 
xd thirds to seconds..... ........... @i1 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @15% 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 
eee beeteaew Roeheene® 11 @14 
Factory, fresh, choice....... ........0.. 10 @12 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 8 @9 
CHEESE. 


The cheese market holds very steady at all points, 
although foreign advices are unfavorable, Liverpool 
reporting a decline of 1s. since a week ago. Quota- 
tions for the best full creams still range at 11@ 
11%c. Chicago also holds about steady, with a 
very quiet market. Offerings and demand are 
both limited. No new cheese has yet been received. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 94%@llIc; 
twins, 8%@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@8%c; Swiss, 
fair to choice, 84@9%c; Limburger, good to choice, 
5%@6%c. The New York market is fairly active. 
with ene on old unchanged. Considerable 
arrivals of new are reported. Exporters are taking 
liberal amounts. Quotations on old stock in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full — large, white, fancy 









eptember..... be dbsyshneh'cedsb-s @12% 
Do do late made, prime...............11M@I12 
Do do good to Choice..........es0e000- LI Q@IM 
Do do colored, fancy............ “shen @12% 
Do do do _ late made, prime. 1%@12 
Do do do choice...... ce 114@11% 
Do do do fair to good.. es @i1 
Do do small, fancy, white.............12 @12% 
Do GO GOIOPET, TANGY .....000. osccnscccece @12% 
Do do g to CHOICE... 0... ceevee eevee LIM@IK 
Do do common to fair........... hb ane @i1 
State,part skims,winter made.good to poor 7 @ 8 
Do se! re “4 “common to 
rare scscseccoee DB @E 
Do full * winter made. .....csc0 cece 2%@ 3 
NEW CHEESE. 
Full cream, large choice..............008. 10144@10% 
28 Pe ‘* good to prime..........10 @10% 
- ae on, ee +10 @10% 
Part skims, good to prime................- 7 8 
Common to fair...... Seb SaEe obs ReAhE MARES -5 @6 
es MN wise cies keines cubpaskhickye chae chee 2%@ 3% 


At Liverpool on Thursday genre on finest 
American cheese were 56s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These figures 
show a decline of 1s. since a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DeEtRoIT, Avril 15, 1897, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


Straights .....00ccccccccrccccccccscseees OF 25Q 
OBES 0s 0000 ccccccccccceccscesvecseccoss 400 

Patent Michigan ...........ssesesssesee 4 75Q 

- eee ae pabhAnesassnacsesssase Gwe 

Low grade......... caenesseedcoccosececes BO 

Buckwheat........ wSeubracbswcssaus wre OO 
CORN.—No 2, 25c; No. 3, 24%c; No. 2 yellow, 


—Quoted at 34c per bushel for No.2. No 
3 sells at 32%c. The visible supply of rye o 
Saturday last was 3,642,000 bu., a decrease of 
10,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 
_BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible eg A Saturday last was 2,705,000 bu. a 
ee 107,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 
e ull. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot,84 30 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $400@4 20. Season about over. Market 


1. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 25 per bu. 
FEED.—Bran, 811; coarse middling 8, $11; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 15@16c 
for best dairy; good, 18@14c; common to fair,6@10c; 
*CHEESE-CNew 

.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9c mg ng 
ONIONS.—Michigan, $1 50@1 75 per bu. 








ants, unless it is otherwise specified. Dur- 


; qrs. 
Beerbohm reports the shipments of flour and 





POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@24c r bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were’ as follows: 


Early Rose, 19@20c; Hebrons, 18@20c; Burban 
c per bu; Michigan 15@18c. sea 
_ BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 110; medium, 70@85c; pea 70@85c; 
red kidney, $1@1 35; white kidney, choice, $105@ 
1 APPLES -Quotel bea 
y. .—Quoted at #1@1 50 per bbl for common; 
good to choice, 81 75@2. . 


DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, Cc; ev - 
ated, 444@5c per lb. oan — 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 
for pure 


MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per Ib. 
HONEY.—Quoted at 10c in sections,for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 
BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 
POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9@9%c; dressed 
turkeys, 12@13c; dressed ducks, 12@12%c; geese, 
8@9c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 
uotations at Chicago are: Live—Turkeys, 
8@9c; chickens, old and young hens, 74@8c; roos- 
ters. 64%4@7c; ducks, 9@10c; geese, 85@6 per doz. 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7@7%c for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as ollows: 
Mess pork......+.+. 9 
SHOE MOSS... occe sccveeccesesccccccce 
SRUTLEUURM 5k Sabbtpe nets chases sands 9 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound...... 
Pure lard, SS a eee 
Hams, # b.......... 
Shoulders, # b.. 


Choice bacon, ? b. + ip bil 
» new 3 


Bee eeeeeeeseeseres 


Extra mess be 
Plate beef...... 
Tallow @ b........ sek Shes oeeat 
OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 
al. less Ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
o. 1 lard oil, 33c; water white kerosene 8Xc; 
fancy grade kerosene, 9%@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 8%c per gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less lc forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 40c 


per gal 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@238c; 
fancy,25%c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c:Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 00; 
double bit, bronze, $8 50;; single bit, solid steel, 86 
double bit, solid steel, $9 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 65; galvanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 
1 annealed wire, $1 40 rates. Wire nails, $1 60; stee 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, 810 per 
ton; rye straw, $525; wheat straw, $4@4 50; oat 
straw, $4@4 50. 





eens 


LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week ending 
noon, April 15, with the price per ton on each load; 

Friday—12 loads: Two at $12; five at $9; two at 88; 
one each at $10, $9.50 and $7.50. 

Saturday—Rain, no sales. 

Monday—14 loads: Five at $10; five at $9; one each 
at $8.50, $8, $7.50 and $6. 

Tuesday—Rauin, no sales. 

Wednesday—9 loads: Three at $10; two at $9; one 
each at $11.50, $11, $10.50 and $9.50. 

Thursday—3 loads: All at $9. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 








Detroit, Mich., April 15, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 800 head, 
through 177; on sale 623, as compared to 599 
one week ago. Market opened active and all 
changed hands early at strong last week’s prices. 
We quote good shipping steers av 1,200 to 1,500 lbs 
at $4 30@4 50; good butchers steers av 1,000 to 1,500 
at $4@4 25; 850@950 at $3 65@3 95; steers and heif- 
ers, $3 50@3 85; bulis, light to good butchers, 82 65@ 
325; mixed butchers and fat cows, $3@3 50; com- 
mon to good, $2 35@2 95; canners, 82@2 25; feeders 
and stockers, $2 75@3 75. Veai caives, receipts 
were 222, active at $4@5 per hundred Ibs, mostly, 
$4 50@4 75. Milch cows and springers in fair de- 


mand at $25 to $45 each, mostly, 828@40. 

Vliet sold Fitzpatrick 6 good butchers steers av 
796 at $3 90, and 2 mixed av 85 at $2 80. 

I Weeks sold Sullivan 20 steers av 1,017 at 83 95, 
and 7 feeders av 864 at $3 65. 

_ sold Cross 4 steers and heifers av 700 at 


Bartholomew sold Sullivan 2 good shipping steers 

av 1,525 at $4 50, and 10 feeders av 846 at $3 70. 

Win Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 6 mixed butchers av 

1,050 at $2 90. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Schleicher 5 light butchers 

av 574 at $285,and 4 mixed butchers to Cross av 

1,007 at $2 65. 

H H Howe sold Loosemore 3 common butchers 

cows ay 993 at $250; 5 mixed butchers av 1,190 at 

$3; 14 good butchers steers to Cross av 972 at $4. 

and a coarse steer weighing 1,000 at €3 50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cook & Fry 2 fat cows av 

975 at $3; 2 do heifers ay 860 at $350,and a cow 

weighing 990 at $3. 

Carman sold Schleicher 3 common cows av 758 at 

$2 25, and 7 mixed butchers to Caplis & Co av 700 

at $3 25. : 

Estep sold Bussell a fat cow weighing 1,270 at 

$3 75, and 4 good butchers steers av 1,057 at $3, also 

2 fat cows to Kamman av 1,185 at 83. 

Strubel & Co sold Cross 10 steers av 815 at $3 75, 

and 5 fat cows av 956 at $3 40. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 2 good steers av 

1,300 at $4 40. 

York sold Sullivan 3 steers av 973 at $3 85; a good 

sausage bull to Kamman weighing 1,020 at $2 85,and 

12 mixed butchers to Marx av 866 at $3. 

P O’Connor sold Capliis & Co 12 mixed butchers 

av 872 at $3. 

Ted Wilson sold Cross 8 steers avy 722 at $3 70, 

and 4 fair butchers cows av 1,027 at $2 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 fat cows av 1,180 

at $3; 1 do weighing 1,110 at $3 50; 12 good butchers 

steers av 942 at $4; 22 steers and heifers av 781 at 

$3 75; 5 fat cows av 980 at $3 20; 2 av 910 at $275; 2 

heifers av 585 at $3; to Sullivan 8 good butchers 

steers av 1,063 at $4 25; to Mich Beef Co 33 steers av 

798 at 83 65, and 23 av 1,110 at $4, also 4 steers av 922 

at $4; to Cross 2 heifers av 615 at $325: 3 steers av 

633 at $3 60, and 10stockers av 573 at $3 40. 

Baker sold Caplis & Co2 common cows av 915 at 

$2 25; a good sausage bull weighing 1,220 at $3, and 

2 fat heifers av 650 at $3 60. i 
Pinkney sold same a bull weighing 830 at $2 60; 2 

steers av 945at 84;a heifer weighing 750 at $3 25,and 

2 cows av 815 at $2 60. 

Joe McMullen sold Cross 4 fair butchers cows av 

1,000 at $2 80; 8 steers av 750 at $3 75,and 1 do weigh- 

ing 1,100 at $4 15. < 





Roe & Holmes sold same 11 steers ay 840 at $3 70, 
and 9 do to Schleicher av 754 at $3 70. 
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a sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed butchers av 730 
at $2 75. 

Lamoreaux & Y sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 954 at $3 20. 

Hubert sold Fitzpatrick 2 common butchers cows 
av 830 at $2 50; 2 fat doav 1,060 at 83, and5 mixed 
butchers av 864 at $3 30. 

Osmus sold Magee 5canners av 864 at $2, and 2 
common butchers cows av 1,210 at $2 50. 

Bartholomew sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed butchers 
av 1,071 at 83. 

O Nichols sold Reagan 3 do av 1.060 at $280; 3 
steers to Cross av 1,050 at $4, and 8 heifers av 822 at 


$3 70. 

G J Smith sold Caplis & Co 8 good mixed butchers 
av 800 at $350 and 3cows av 1,110 at $3; also 2% 
steers to Cross av 930 at 83 85. . 

McLaren sold Mich Beef Co7 steers av 1,221 at 
$4 40 and a good sausage bull weighing 1,600 at $3. 

Bresnahan & H sold Magee 14 fair butchers cows 
av 1,011 at $270. 

Nott sold Fitzpatrick 6 mixed butchers av 1,025 
at $2 90; a bull to Sullivan weighing 1,250 at $8 and 
6 steers av 906 at $3 90. 

Shook sold Mason 4 mixed butchers av 635 at $2. 

oye sold Loosemore 9 mixed butchers av 964 
at $3 05. 

Ackley sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed hutchers av 1,004 
at $3 and 2 cows av 1,230 at $270; to Sullivan 14 
steers av 1,633 at $4. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows av 1,013 
at $3; a fat steer weighing 1,110 at $4 20 aud 2 mixed 
butchers av 830 at $2 60. 

Thorburn sold Cross 15 steers av 852 at 8370 and 
3 cows av 1,046 at 82 65. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Thursday's receipts of sheep and lambs number- 
1,101 head; one week ago, 1,069. The quality was 
mostly poor; very few good on sale. The few good 
sheep and lambs on sale changed hands at about 
last week’s prices. Common very dull; not want- 
ed; several lots held over. Range of prices, wool 
lambs, 85@5 75; clipped $4 50@5; best mixed lots, 
(wool) $4 50@5 15: fair to good mixed butchers, &3 
@4 40; spring lambs, 8 to 10¢ per Ib. 

Clark & Belhimer sold Hammond S. & Co 382 
mixed av 73 at $4 60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 42 mixed 
(wooi) av 85 at $4 75; 21 lambs av 66 at #5, and 20 
av 78 at 85 50. 

Pinkney sold same 16 wool sheep av 84 at $4 50, 
and 55 do lambs av 66 at 85 50. 

Joe McMullen sold same 77 clipped lambs av 79 


at $5. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 73 mixed (wool) av 90 at 


Baker sold Hauser 14 lambs av 56 at $5. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 74 mixed avy 63 at 83 75. 

Howe sold Mich Beef Co 40 mixed av 73 at $4 50. 

Bartholomew sold same 20 lambs av 82 at $5 75. 

HOGS, 

Receipts of hogs Thursday numbered 2,780, one 
week ago 3,481, quality only fair. Market active 
and strong 5c higher than last Friday’s closing. 
Range $390 to $405. Mostly $3 95 to 84.05. Stags 
14 off . Roughs $3 50 to $3 65. Pigs $3 80 to $1, 

McLaren sold RS Webb 30 av 179 at $4. 

Coats sold same 83 av 171 at $4 and 10 pigs to 
Keener av 86 at 84. : 

Bartlett sold same 10 av 216 at $4 05. 

H H Howe sold same 25 av 189 at $4 02%. 

Weeks sold same 78 av 186 at $4 05. 

Nichols sold same 3° av 190 at 84. 

Simmons sold same 66 av 175 at $4 05. 

Davies sold Hammond S. & Co 81 avy 174 at $4 05. 

Adams sold same 52 av 189 at $4 05. 

» Strubel & Co sold same 37 av 190 at $4. 

Vliet: sold same 40 av 197 at 84 02%. 

Ackley sold Farnum 12 ay 204 at $4. 

Knapp sold Parker, Webb & Co 102 av 198 at $4. 

Hubert sold same 19 av 169 at $4. 

Glenn sold same 54 av 206 at $4. 

‘Tuefel sold same 102 av 216 at $4. 

Nott sold Sullivan 54 av 173 at $4 05. 

Lamoreaux & Y sold same 39 av 165 at $4 05. 

Ford sold same 12 av 183 at 84 02%. 
mesos sold Parker, Webb & Co 42 av 219 at 


4 05. 
Joe McMullen sold HammondS, & Co70 av 194 
at $405. 

White sold same 87 av 195 at 84 05, and 39 av 156 
at $405 

Wilson sold same 138 av 180 at $4 05, 

Roe &Holmes sold Parker. Webb & Co 35 av 210; 
24 av 180; 23 av 187; 34 av 221; 32 av 180 at $3 95,and 
58 av 171 at $4. 

Bandfield sold same 84 av 184 at $4. 

Shook sold R S Webb 73 av 192 at $4. 

Thorburn sold Sullivan 16 av 150 at $4 05. 

G J Smith sold same 13 av 172 at $4 05. 

Gifford sold same 20 av 206 at $4. 

Cornwall sold same 82 av 181 at $3 95, 

Pinkney sold same 82 av 203 at $4 05. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 11 av 183 at $4 05. 

Stoll & Co sold Parker, Webb & Co 33 av 229 at 84. 

Dennis sold same 111 ay 206 at $4. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 33 av 211; 93 av 192; 40 
av 202, and 85 av 198 at $4. 

Kelsey sold same 42 av 200 at $4. 

Clark & Belhimer sold Hammond 
186 at $4 05. 

Carman sold same 49 av 183 at $4. 

Estep sold same 65 av 178 at $4 05. 

Baker sold same 68 av 177 at 84 05. 


8S. & Co 67 av 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFra.o, April 15, 1897. 


CatTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,796," as aneent with 6,050 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 4,048, as com- 
pared with 4,810 for the same day the previous week. 
The market has held quite steady this week, but 
shows some changes in values since our last report. 
Prime shipping and export steers have held steady; 
good to choice show some improvement; butchers’ 
steers are strong at slightly higher values for good 
to choice handy weights, good heifers and fat cows, 
while lignt, thin and undesirable grades have de- 
clined. Stockers and feeders are quiet and un- 
changed, as are bulls. Oxen are firm, and good, fat 
young ones, fit for export, have advanced. Veal 
calves steady and unchanged,and the same might be 
said of miich cows. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and shipping 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
lbs.. 85 00@5 10; do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 75 
'@4 90; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
‘84 85@5 10; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 60@4 75; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 45@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 ibs., 83 65@4 15. Butchers native cat- 


$3 85@4 00; green steers thin to half fattenea 
., 83 906 


to 1,000 lbs., 83 60@3 75: choice smooth fat heifers, 
83 75@4 10; fair to good fat heifers, $3 30@3 55; ligh 
thin half fat heifers, $2 75@3 25; fair to good mixe 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $2 85@3 50; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 40@ 
3 25; good smooth well fattened butchers cow: 
$3 35@3 50; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 15; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 65@3 85: fair to good quality stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., 8350@3 60; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers 25@3 50: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $2 75@3 50; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 60@3 75; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 35@3 60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 85@3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, 82 50 
bye fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
00@4 50; fair to fairly good partly fattened 





ean oxen, $3 25@3 85; old,common and poor oxen, 
p . Veal calves,—Common to fair, $3 00@4 00; 
ood to choice,$4 25@4 50; prime to extra,84 75@5 00. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 836@44; good to 


choice, ;. poor to fair, $18@25; fan- 
cy springers, %32@42; fair to good, 818 
common milkers and springers, $14@16- 


Thursday the market was quiet but firm, with 
light offerings. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 18,000 
as compared with 18,600 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 11,800 as compared with 10,800 same 
day the previous week. The market is slow and 
generally lower on lambs, both wool and clipped; 
sheep have also declined a little on some grades, 
but prime handy weights have held steady. Wether 
sheep, fit for export, have advanced. While the 
market does not look so strong asa week ago, prices 
are ata high range. Extra —/ sheep are very 
dull.:The market closed quiet on Wednesday witha 
number unsold. Quotations at theclose on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native wool sheep.—Choice to 
extra wethers, 85 25@5 40; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, $475@5 00; do., fair to good, 84 25@4 60; 
do., common to fair, $4 10@4 25; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, 8300@3 75; heavy export sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, $4 65@4 90; selected, 
prime export wethers, 8 10@5 40; fair to choice 
nutive export ewes, 84 75@5 00; bucks, common to 
good, $2 50@8 25; bucks, choice and export, $3 25@ 
350. Clipped sheep—Prime to fancy wethers and 
yearlings, $4 40@4 65; good to choice handy sheep, 
$4 00@4 25; common to fair, 83 35@3 90; culls and 
common,82 50@325. Native lambs—Extra to prime 
heavy wool, 86 25@6 40; good to choice, 8 75@6 15; 
common to fair, $4 85@5 60; culls, common to good, 
#3 75@4 75; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 85@5 50; 
Clipped lambs—Fancy handy, 85 to 90 lbs, $5 15@ 
5 50; good to choice, 75 to 85 Ibs, $5 00@5 15; fair to 
good, 65 to 70 lbs, $4 75@4 90;culls,common to good, 
$3 00@4 50. Thursday the market ruled steady to 
firm, with Wednesday’s closing prices fully main- 
tained. All offered were sold. 

Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 22,- 
500,.as compared with 28.980 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 17,640 as com- 
pared with 19,440.for the same day the previous 
week. Ascompared with a week ago values were 
about 5c higher at the close on Wednesday, but 5c 
lower than early in the day. All grades show 
an advance, with choice pigs getting more 
than other grades. Quotations at close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Good tochoice light medium 
yorkers, 160 to 180lbs. $425; good to choice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125 to 150 Ibs., $425; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs, $425; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs. 8425; good to 
vig heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotabie, 

en eee to good, 83 65@3 85; stags,rough 
to good, $2 75@3:50; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 84 25@4 30; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, #4 5. 
Market firm on Thursday, wiih yorkers selling 
up to $5 30, an advance of5c. Other grades sold at 
Wednesday’s prices. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, April 15, 1897. 


CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 41,987 
against 45,736 for the previous week, and 43,026 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 28,4U3, as compared with 31,871 for the 
same days last week. The lighter receipts this week 
have Kept values steady, and in the case of prime 
steer cattle. prices are a little higher than a week 
ago, owing to scarcity. Considering that itis the 
lenten season, when the market always shows 
weakness, the situation is promising for holders of 
good cattle. Unfinished and thin steers, poer cows, 
and such stuff, showed some symptoms of weak- 
ness. On Wednesday extra prime steers sold at 
$5 20@5 40; choice, $5@5 15; fair to good,$4 20@4 90; 
common to fair, $3 25@4; heifers. fair to choice,82 75 
@4; cows, common to choice, $2 25@4 05; bulls,$2 50 
@3 50; no stockers or feeders on sale. Veal calves 
steady at arange of 83 75@515 per hundred. On 
hat winged receipts were 7,500; market steady to 
higher, the advance being on choice handy weight 
butchers’ steers, Other grades unchanged. 

SHEEP AND LAMBSs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 52,221 as compared with 68,145 the previous 
week, and 61,421 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 43,045, as compared with 31,271 
for the same days last week, an increase of 12,000 
head. ‘The heavy receipts have had a depressing 
effect upon values, and we notea decline of 10¢ 
from the high prices prevailing at the opening of 
the week, but values are still higher thana week 
ago. On Wednesday the bulk of the trading was 
in clipped Texans; light and common sold at $4 40; 
the best at 84 70@4 75; prime clipped western sheep 
and yearlings, $4 80@4 90; in fleece the above would 
have been $5 20@5 25. A few prime Colorado lambs 
sold at $610, butlater about 8590 was the price. 
Clipped lambs sold at $180; a few prime native 
lambs in fleece sold at $5 25@565. Receipts on 
Thursday were 11,000. Market steady to strong 
at Wednesday’s prices. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 103,922 
against 128,698 for the previous week, and 193,810 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 60,138, as compared with 61,777 for the same 
days last week, showing but little difference. The 
week opened with a firm market, and values higher 
that at time of last report. By Wednesday, how- 
ever, the market weakened, and prices declined 7% 
@l0c per hundred. At the close on Wednesday 
rough and common sold at $3 5\@3 60; prime heavy 
packers and good mixed. $4@4 05; prime mediums 
and butcher weights, 84 05@4 07%; prime light,$4 05 
@410. Market closed dull with5,U00 unsold. On 
Thursday fresh receipts were 22,000; market active 
and higher than at Wednesday’s close. Light sold 
at $3 90@4 10; mixed, $395@412%; heavy, $3 70@ 
41244; rough. 83 70@3 80. 





UNFORTUNATE CONDITION IN EL@IN DIs- 
TRIcT.—The contract prices for milk in the 
Elgin district by the condensers were 


promuigated on Thursday, March 18, and 
at the same time it was made known that a 
large number of dairies that had hereto- 
fore been delivering milk to the condenser 
would not be taken in. The farmers, 
therefore, in the immediate vicinity of 
Elgin who are equipped for the dairy busi- 
ness and nothing else are many of them 
casting about to find some means of dis- 

osing of their milk product at a profit. 

or the past ten years until within the last 
two or three the creameries in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Elgin have been prac- 
tically wiped out of existence by reason of 
the high prices paid by the condensing 
factory for the product of the dairy farm- 
ers. The making of butter alone could not 
bring as good returng,to the farmers as the 
price paid by the condenser. The resu!t is 
that whereas within twelve miles of Elgin 
twelve years ago there were probably 
twenty-five creameries handling from 5,000 
to 10,000 Ibs. of milk daily there are only a 
few that have maintained their existence 
during that time. We have had a number 
of inquiries from dairy farmers as _to 





whether a creamery would be —— in 
the immediate vicinity of Elgin, which 
shows that there is a surplus of milk now 
that so!arge an amount has been shut out 
of the condenser. What the outcome will 
be is a very uncertain problem. Some of 
the larger dairymen have expressed them- 
selves as ready to go out of the business 
with the present outlook for prices for 
dairy products.—Elgin Dairy Report. 


GRANT’S ACHIEVEMENT AS A 
PEACEMAKER. 


The honors and attentions showered upon 
General Grant during his tour of the world 
are, perhaps, unequaled in the history of 
kingly hospitality. He was received every- 
where as the greatest soldier of his time 
and as the foremost living American. Hon. 
Jobn Russell Young, who accompanied 
General Grant throughout the famous 
journey, graphically recalls, in the May 
Ladies’ Home Journal, its conspicuous in- 
cidents: the receptions, dinners, fetes,balls, 
etc., given in honor of the illustrious Amer- 
ican. Itis said that Mr. Young brings to 
light a fact that has received but passing 
attention: that General Grant was instru- 
mental in arranging the terms of a treaty of 
peace between China and Japan, which 
prevented an outbreak of war between 
those nations. 











NO MORE SEED CORN. 


Iam unable to fill any more orders for 
our Medium Early Yellow Dent Seed Corn. 
Although I fire dried more than double the 
amount of seed of any previous year, am 
completely sold out thus early in the sea- 
son, and obliged to return several money 
orders. My advertisement in the FARMER 
paid me well. Please send no more orders 
to the following address this spring for seed 
corn. J. H. BROWN. 

Cimax. Mich. 











Choice varieties of FARM 

DS and GARDEN SEEDS, also 

sw fullline of Farm and Gar- 

den IMPLEMENTS, Write for prices. Estab- 
lished 1848. W. S. PENFIELD’S SON, 

2 to 46 East Congress St., Detroit, Mich, 

SEEDS Grown, tested Garden, Field 

© and Grass Seeds, Choice Hun- 

garian Millet and Mammoth Southern Red 

Cob Ensilage Corn. Prices and samples on ap- 

CRONENWETT & SO 


plication. 9 
644, 546, 548, 550 and 552 Mich. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Success Beardless Barley. 
Anew six rowed beardless Barley—the earliest, 
most productive, strictly beardless, a strong 
rower and will not lodge even when grown on 
ow rich land heavily manured. As a substitute 
for oats the Success has no oom. as it will yield 
more, is better for feeding and is a sure erop, even 
on heavy soil where oats would be a total failure. 
Give the Success atrial and you will not regret it. 
Price, 50c. per peck, or $1 per bushel; in lots of 5 or 
10 bushels, 75e per bushel. Early Leaming Seed 
Corn. Large yellow deep grain, small cob, very 
early and an enormous yielder. Price, 60c. per 

go or $1 per bushel; in 5 or 10 bushel Jo‘s, 8?. 
. B. CREIGHTON, Lenawee Co., Tecumseh, Mich, 


BARLEY, ‘OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Barly 
toripen. Yields more bushels per acre than oats 
and brings the farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per bushel. Bags liceach. Write for cir- 
cular. catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top, Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 

® a number of farms taken On mortgages 
that I will sellcheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 
sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 


can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 


Estab ished 1866. ze 
SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun ‘Brxernan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchonis, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, = N. Ye 


MUST HAVE (22y%:4toxce 

to sell Sas 20cks 

and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 

cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 
proof. #10 a day. Write quick. Address 

BROHARD & CO., Box . 114, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED---25,000 Bu-hels Ear Cora. 


HENRY C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 





Send for price list of Northern 














JOHN HUGHES. 



















‘When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 





Separating, 


Skim milk is of 
value on the farm. 
If you want to keep 
the warm fresh skim 
milk there,then get a 


SAFETY 


HAND SEPARATOR 


and do your own 
skimming. This is 
the kind of sepa- 
rator which makes 

Keep clear of the 


Do Your Own 


no froth on the cream. 


froth; it is bitter. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill.; Rutland, Vt. 





MOSHER THE MOSHER 
—— Combined Garden SEEDER 
Holly, Mich, and CULTIVATOR for 1897. 

eRe PRICE $5. 


As usual, at the head of the 
procession, both in price 
aud quality of execution. 
Send for circulars. 
J. E. CHURCH, Prop., 
Holiy, Mich. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 
Per Set WITH TIRE ON. 


We Sell Direct to the Farmer, 


iv \4 J 
SARVIN PATENT WHEELS, 
Tired With R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for painting. Also set 

joxes and furnish Axles cheap. 
For particulars write 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO.,. Geneva. O. 











EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at=- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 


in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Atter- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


sibs Te 


SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-geekers and California tourists, write 
B. G. BUTLHR, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pcpular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View. 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. : 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
a. M. 









M. P.M. P. Me 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids.. 7:35 41:10 6:00 
Tonia and Greenville........ ° 7:36 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City 385 1310) 
Pe OY. ccccccccccesccccce evcce TIM cece eee 
Big Rapids. esecersoecs oo. 7:86 O soco 


edeccecccccccececs H 1:1 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 6. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GavETT, Dist. Passe’r Agent. 
JaMES AvusTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GxEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Gass TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave.—Telephone 39. 



































Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 

7:56 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North ; t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | t 8:25 pm 
t 1:06 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 

4:20 St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢t 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... | + 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

t 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon t 9:05 m 
$11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 3:55 om 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, pids and B Creek | t11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ $:10 am 
* 8:00 pm Janene. Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:06 am 














“Daily excant Sunday. *Dallv. 





Wy) DONT SHIP 


until you have corresponded with us. 


YOUR WOOL 


We think we can demonstrate 


to you that this course Will be to your best interest. Weare 
in a position to sell your product direct to the manufact- 
urer because we are arge handlers and have always sufli- 


cient stock on hand to meet his requirements. 


Our 


commission charges are as low as they can honestly be made. 


Thirty-one years experience in this business has taught us 


many things that are of value to you. 


We make liberal 


advances on consignments of wool and supply the sacks 


free. 


circular letter will keep you posted on the market, 
it and other pointers on the situation... 


122.124-126-128 
MICHIGAN STREET, 


SILBERMAN BROTHERS, 


Wecan give you any kind of reference you desire. 





Our 
Write for 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


April 17 








Porticultural. 


MUSHROOM CULTURE. 

Please give in the Farmer information 
regarding the cultivation of mushrooms. 
Also Red Cob Ensilage corn. I shall want 
seed for both as soon as I find out how to 
cultivate them. 

Srureis, April 3, 1897. G. D. 

The cultivation of the mushroom re- 
quires a good deal of attention, and is 
attended with much uncertainty. You 
will be sure to meet with disappointment 
at first, until you master the details of the 
business. The first thing is to prepare a 


suitable bed for them to grow in. This 
should be in a well drained but damp 
place, where it will be little affected by the 
sun. Or you can use boxes eight or ten 
inches deep, which can be kept in a cellar 
or other cool place. Caves and cellars are 
really best adapted for mushroom grow- 
ing because they are cool, rather damp, 
and an even temperature cap be maintain- 
ed. Whichever you choose, see that the 
conditions named are observed as closely 
as possible. Having decided upon the 
point as to where you will grow the crop, 
geta good supply of fresh horse manure, 
using only the finer portions and discard- 
ing all the straw or litter. Mix this with 
fine fresh loam, using one part of loam to 
twoof the manure. Turn this every day 
to keep it from burning until the heat 
drops to 80 or 85 degrees. You must 
ascertain this with a thermometer. Now 
prepare your bed or boxes with this mix- 
ture. A good way is to make a large box 
about four feet wide and as long as you 
want, and fill it until the soil is about eight 
inches deep, packing it down firmly as you 
fill it in. ow, if it registers about 85 de- 
grees, it is ready for the mushroom spawn, 
as theseed is called. Make holes two to three 
inches deep, and twelve inches apart each 
way. Into these drop a piece of the spawn 
about as large as a hen’s egg, cover it up, 
firming the earth over it with the spade. 
Follow this method until the bed is all 
pianted, then firm the bed so its surface 
will be smooth and level all over. In eight 
to ten days the spawn should have started; 
then have some moist, fine loam, and cover 
the bed with it to a depth of two inches, 
smoothing it with the back cf the spade. 
Before you put on the loam, examine the 
spawn to see if it has started. You will 
know this by seeing white threads spread- 
ing through the bed around the pieces of 
spawn. If none have started,then it is safe 
to conclude that piece of spawn will not 
germinate, and it should be thrown out and 
replaced with a fresh piece. Keep the box 
shaded from the sun, and if the spawn is 
good the young mushrooms should begin 
to appear in from six to eight weeks. If 
the bed should become quite dry, water the 
surface withs lukewarm water, using a fine 
rose watering pot. 

If you propose to use a cellar, put up a 
range of shelves, and after filling a number 
of small bexes with the manure and mould, 
place them on these shelves. Follow the 
instructions given above as to planting the 
spawn, etc. 

Mushroom spawn is simply flat square 
pieces, called bricks, of-a mixture of loam 
and manure in which spawn has been put 
and grown until it fills the whole piece 
with its spores or threads. Itis then dried, 
and can be shipped any distance. There 
are two sorts, the English and French. The 
former costs about 15 cents per pound, or 
eight to ten pounds for a dollar, and the 
latter over double as much. It is for sale 
by all large seed houses. 

When once the mushrooms begin to yield 
they should continue to do so for two or 
three months. The great difficulty will be 
found in giving them a cool, dark, moist 
place, and keeping the temperature even at 
all times. 

As to Red Cob Ensilage corn, it should be 
grown the same as any other corn. What 
is wanted is just as heavy a yield of both 
ears and stalks as possible. Cut while the 

rain is soft, and put into the silo as quick- 

y as possible. 
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OYSTER-SHELL BARK LOUSE. 


Prof. L. R. Taft, Michigan Experiment Station. 


DEAR Sir:—Enclosed please find some 
bark off an apple tree in my orchard. Tell 
us through the FaRMER what it is. Any- 
thing you want to knew about it I will 
answer. Is it anything that is a damage 
to the orchard, or that will damage 
neighboring orchards? :. 

Cass City, Mich. 











Michigan Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion, Horticultural Department. 

DEAR Srir:—Your letter, enclosing speci- 
mens of insects from your fruit trees, is at 
hand. 

They are the oyster-shell bark louse, an 
insect which, if it becomes very numerous, 
will greatly injure, if it does not kill, your 
trees. The best remedy is kerosene emul- 
sion. It may be used as strong as one part 
of kerosene to eight parts of water, while 
the leaves are off, but during the summer 
it should not be applied stronger than one 
part of kerosene to fifteen parts of water. 
Take one gallon of kerosene and one gallon 
of soft soap, (or two gallons of sour milk), 
and thoroughly churn together so that 
they will form a creamy mass. Before 
using dilute with water as above. 

Scrub the trunks and larger branches, 
and spray the tops of the trees. Ifthe 
scales are very numerous it will be a good 
thing to cut back the ends of the branches; 
this will make it easier to spray the trees, 
and secure a stronger growth next year. 

L. R. TAFT, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





The word “hill” was rather unfortunate- 
ly chosen to designate a plant in arow. It 
probably was first suggested by the soil be- 
ing drawn up in a little mound or hill 
around certain cultivated plants, and the 
name was then attached to the plant itself. 
It will do well enough in the case of pota- 
toes or corn, but the single strawberry 
plant might better have no name at all 
than be set above the surface level in a 
“hill,” as the term suggests. And yet 
plants are sometimes set in that way. The 
new roots form near the top, and in this 
case will be in a soil easily affected by 
drouth. We donot see any great advan- 
tage in making the row for plants lower 


than the natural level, though some.advo- 
cate this. The plants are easier to cover 
with mulch, but are too liable to be covered 
up when the cultivator is used. 

* * 


OF 

In examining a plat of strawberries where 
the white grub did considerable damage 
last year, we could not fail to notice how 
one variety among six had received little 
injury. In the rows of Bubach, Cumber- 
land, Timbrell, Haverland and Beverly 
more than one-third of the plants were 
missing, and those which were spared had, 
with few exceptions, set only a small num- 
ber of young plants, while the Michael’s 
Early had escaped with not enough miss- 
ing plants to thin out the rows as they 
should be. It is hardly to be supposed that 
the root of this plant is less agreeable to 
the grub than the others. More likely the 
difference is owing to the prolificacy of the 
plant. It throws out a network of runners 
which are quick to take root and grow. If 
half the young plants were destroyed there 
would be enough for fruiting purposes. 


* * 
* 


The winter pear seems to be an uncer- 
tainty just at present. Undoubtedly a 
fruit that would keep like the apple would 
be a great acquisition, but there are experi- 
enced orchardists who have little faith in 
the varieties we now have. ‘They do not 
compare with the fall varieties’ says one 
who has given the matter considerable at- 
tention. “We must keep them in cold 
storage, anyhow, so might better raise fall 
varieties for this purpose and have some- 
thing worth keeping.” He is grafting his 
winter pears into fail fruit. 

. 


* 
* 


It is estimated that the Elberta peach is 
now being planted more than any other 
variety. It is certainly an excellent peach, 
bat it is doubtful ifany market will be 
satisfied with a single variety, no matter 
how good. The Crawford may be suggest- 
ed as an exception, but itis hardly true 
when it is considered that a large number 
of varieties go on the market under that 
name. On account of this large setting of 
Elbertas, fruit-growers are now turning to 
other varieties. 


* * 
* 


Girdling trees for the purpose of getting 
early fruitis a practice followed by some 
peach growers. Only a part of the tree is 
girdled, unless it is to bedestroyed. A wire 
is twisted around a limb tight enough to cut 
off thesap. This isdone in the middle of 
thesummer. This will cause a formation 
of an unusual number of buds, and the next 
year the fruit will ripen from one to two 
weeks before the regular time. The fruit 
will be better in color than when ripened 
naturally. The branch is then cut away, 
as itis worthless, but new shoots will be 
thrown out below the place where girdled 
and restore the tree. By operating ona 
part of the tree each year the process may 
be continued without destroying the tree. 
Some vigorous growers might even be bene- 
fited by such a course of pruning. We 
doubt, however, if such a practice will be 
found very good for an orchard. Oneofthe 
established laws of pruning is that as little 
wood should be removed as possible, but 
that objectionable branches should be pre- 
vented from growing or cut out whensmall. 
In other words, a tree should be train- 
ed as it should grow rather than pruned 
after it has grown. This girdling would be 
violently in opposition to the accepted prin- 
ciple of pruning. But that does not matter. 
In this iconoclastic age we are accustomed 
to seeing things turned upside down, es- 
pecially in the world of science. If some- 
body should advocate setting trees with the 
tops in the ground we would atleast let him 
try it. 

* geo ™ 

An agricultural journal mentions a treat- 
ment for old trees that might be worth 
trying. An orange tree was found to be so 
nearly dead that it was cut down, and 
then to kill what life there might be in the 
root a hole was bored in the stump and 
filled with carbolic acid. The result was a 
new growth of healthy sprouts. The 
treatment was extended to other trees 
which seemed to have little life left. and 
was followed by a restoration of health 
and vigor, besides an abundant crop of 
fruit. his issomething like the famous 
Brown’s Elixir of a few years ago, which 
was to restore youth to old age. It will 
do well enough to experiment with, pro- 
vided one has the proper kind of tree, the 
acid, and an investigating disposition. 

* * 
a 

“The most highly cultivated apple or- 
chard in Eastern Oakland,” said a fruit 
buyer of that county, “is twenty-five years 
old and has never yielded even a fair crop.” 
Last season was noexception. The fruit 
was small, scant and poor. Everything 





had been done that is demanded by intelli- 


gent cultivation, except spraying. Here 
was the wholesecret. e fungous diseases 
had been too much for the fruit. It was a 
severe lesson, but under the circumstances 
no better year could have been chosen for 
such an experience. The man who had no 
me pe was saved the unprofitable expense 
of gathering them. 
* * * 

It should be borne in mind that the black 
knot should be cat out and destroyed while 
still green. If left till it becomes black 
half the mischief is already done. As for 
the old knots it is now claimed that they 
do no damage after the first winter, except 
as harbors for insects of various kinds, 
though decidedly unsightly. When the 
knot ison a large branch we have cut it 
out without sacrificing the limb, and pre- 
vented further growth by a coat of thick 
paint. The knot is easily kept under con- 
trol if the trees are closely watched, but it 
grows rapidly and spreads quickly if given 
a chance. F. D. W. 


yt 


THE RASPBERRY-CANE MAGGOT. 


A bulletin issued by the entomological 
department of the Cornell Experiment 
Station, gives a history of the Raspberry- 
Cane Maggot, and suggests methods by 
which it may be combated. It is a dis- 
tinct insect from the raspberry-cane borer, 
which attacks plants later in the season. 
The main points of the bulletin are given 
below: 


This raspberry-cane maggot attacks only 
the new shoots which appear in the spring. 
The results of its work are yery conspicu- 
ous, and raspberry growers can thus easily 
determine if the insect is present in their 
fields. The tips of new shoots attacked by 
the insect wilt and droop; the stem of this 
tip shrinks, turns dark blue in color and 
finally dies. The wilted tip may be easily 
broken off at a certain point. If the shoot 
be carefully examined at this ope it will 
be found to have been girdled by the insect 
from the inside; how this gird] ng is done 
will be described in telling the life-history 
of this pest. Sometimes a very vigorous 
shoot will continue its growth from side 
buds, thus forming a branched cane, but 
usually the injury to the tip results in the 
death of the whole shoot. In one case the 
terminal tip and the tips of three of its side 
shoots had all been killed by the insects. 

The pest begins its destructive work as 
soon as the shoots appear above the 
ground in the latter part of April, and its 
work continues during the whole of May. 
All sizes of the new shoots are attacked. 

Thus when raspberry growers find the 

tips of new shoots wilted and drooping in 
May, it is an indication that this new in- 
sect pest is at work in their fields. The 
raspberry-cane borer (Oberea bimaculata) 
causes the tips of the growing canes to 
wilt and droopin a similar manner; but 
this insect does not begin work until con- 
siderably later,in June. ‘Thus the work 
of the two insects need not be confounded 
in our State. 
Although raspberry growers will have no 
trouble in discovering the work of this pest, 
only the most careful observers will doubt- 
less ever see the adult insect. So close is 
the resemblance, that the ordinary ob- 
server would say that the little flies, which 
may be seen on the new shoots in May, 
were simply house-flies. But a careful 
study of one of the flies, will reveal many 
differences. A detailed description of this 
J is unnecessary here. It is a grayish- 
black, two-winged fly, not quite so large 
as, but closely resembling the well-known 
house-fly, of which it is a near relative. 

The progeny which hatch from the eggs 
of flies are known as maggots. To see the 
young, or the maggots, of this raspberry 
pest, it will be necessary to carefully split 
open an injured shoot; in June the mag- 
gots will usually be found below the girdle 
in the lower portion of the shoot. The 
maggot is slender, white, smooth, footless, 
and measures from 8to 10 mm. in length 
when full-grown. Its black, hook-like 
mouth parts may be indistinctly seen 
through the semi-transparent skin of the 
head. Its blunt caudal end has around its 
margin several small fleshy pointea tuher- 
cles, and from the center project the two 
elevated brown spirals. 

This new raspberry pest belongs to that 
tae ay order of insects—the true flies— 

nown as the Diptera. It is one of the 
Anthomyiians, and is thus closely related 
to the cabbage and the onion root-maggots. 
The first record we find of any maggot 
working in raspberry shoots is the state- 
ment of Professor Cook that he found “a 
maggot working in the succulent growth of 
& raspberry cane’’ in 1886,at the Agricultur- 
al College in Michigan; this was doubtless 
the same insect as the raspberry-cane mag- 
got under discussion. The next year, what 
was probably the same insect, was observed 
at workin Canada, by Mr. Fletcher; he 
recorded a very brief but accurate account 
of its habits. In 1890-91, a raspberry-cane 
maggot was seen in some West Virginia 
plantations. In 1894, apparently the same 
pest destroyed nearly half the new shoots 
in a raspberry field at Lansing, Mich.; and 
was also reported as doing considerable 
damage in the vicinity of Costello,Pa. Dur- 





ercentage of the new shoots in the rasp- 

erry plantations of central New York; in 
1895, Dr. Lintner received many infested 
tips from Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

rom the above historical review, we learn 
that this new raspberry pest seems to have 
thus far attracted attention only in Mich- 
igan, New York,Pennsylvania and Canada. 
All observers report that it is apparently 
as yet confined to limited localities. Its 
spread will doubtless be rather slow; the 
flies may go from one field to another, anda 
few of the maggots or puparia may betrans- 
ported in stock shipped from infested fields. 

The insect works in the new shoots of 
both red and black raspberries,and no other 
food-plants have been recorded. 

In the latter part of April, when the new 
raspberry shoots are a few inches in height, 
the adult insect—the fly—appears and soon 
begins laying eggs. The comparatively 
large, pomp sculptured, elongate, white 
eggs of this pest are loosely placed near the 
very tip of the shoot in the crotch formed 
by the bases of the tip leaves. As the fly 1s 
smaller than a house-fly, these eggs are 
comparatively large ones for such an in- 
sect, and would thus indicate that one 
female fly does not lay a large number of 
eggs. How soon the eggs hatch, wedid not 
determine; itis doubtless but a few days, 
The little white maggot which emerges 
from the egg, crawls down the shoot for a 
short distance (less than an inch) ,and then 
burrows its way into the pith of the shoot. 
The entrance hole of the-maggot is usually 
quite conspicuous, as the surrounding tis- 
sues turn blackish. After the maggot 
reaches the pith it proceeds to tunnel its 
way downward, making a small, somewhat 
tortuous tunnel in the pith. After tunnel- 
ing about half the length of theshoot (some- 
times this is six inches or more but may be 
only an inch or two), the maggot works its 
way nearly out to the bark, and deftly con- 
tinues its tunne] around the shoot, thus 
girdling it from the inside. Usually the 
maggot eats a small hole out through the 
bark, at some point in the girdle; the useof 
this opening we havenotdetermined. The 
maggot continues feeding on the pith at the 
point where the girdling was done, and 
nearly severs the shoot in this way. Usual- 
ly the maggot girdles the shoot in a spiral 
manner, sometimes tunneling nearly twice 
around. The part of the shoot above the 
girdle soon wilts, shrinks in size and droops 
over. Soon after the tip droops, adry rot 
begins at the girdled point, the wilted por- 
tion turns a dark blue color, and the whole 
shoot usually dries up and dies. ‘Perhaps 
the maggot could not develop in a growing 
shoot, and it would also be hindered in its 
transformation to the adult in such a shoot. 
This may be the explanation why the Insect 
girdles the shoot. 

After thus checking the growth in May, 
the maggot proceeds to burrow its way 
downward in the pith and fiaally reaches 
the base of the shoot at or near the surface 
of the ground. This point is usually reach- 
ed sometime in June. 

By July ist, many of the maggots had 
undergone a transformation in the lower 
end of their burrow. Their skin had hard- 
ened, turned dark brown in color, and in- 
side this pupariwm the insect was passing 
through the pupa stage preparatory to be- 
coming an adult. Although the puparium 
is found in June and July, the adult insect 
—the fly—does not emerge until the next 
April. The winter is thus passed as a pupa 
inside the dead base of the shoot. There is 
but one brood of the maggots each year. 

Like most of our injurious insects, this 
raspberry-cane maggot has its enemies 
among its own kind—the insects. Instead 
of the adult insect—the Anthomyiian fly— 
emerging from some of our puparia, a little 
hg hymenopterous parasite ap- 
peared. The indications are that many of 
the maggots fell a prey to this little enemy 
in 1895 and 1896. It has been determined as 
Idiasta incompleta Prov. We hope its 
ner work will continue in our raspberry 

elds. 

With a little watchfulness this new rasp- 
berry pest may be easily checked. Its 
presence ag be quickly detected in May, 
as its work is then very conspicuous; and 
this is the only month in which the insect 
can be combated practicably and with any 
success. It is capable of doing much dam- 
age, especially on new and valuable Varie- 

es. 


The remedy is simple. As soon as a 
drooping tip is seen, either pull up the 
shoot or cut it off several inches below the 
girdle and burn it. This method faitlfally 
carried out throughout May, will quickly 
check the pest. There is no possible chance 
of getting at the insect with aspray. Sim- 
ply burn all infested shoots in May. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old a retired from _ practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
8 y and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and ye | 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for al 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desirin; 

to relieve human suffering, I will send free o 

charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
Powers’ BLock, RocHEstEr, N. Y.: ¢ 





C= Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
M. F. reader. Prices low 
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Mind this. It makes no difference, . 
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of the Muscles, Joints, and Bones is cured by 
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FORESTRY LAWS IN FRANCE. 





Foreigners. resident in France, who 
magine that they can deal with their 
properties with the same freedom from 
official regulations as they are accustomed 
to do in England, will do well to remember 
the second chapter of the French forest 
code, which imposes certain restrictions 


over the management of the woods of pri- 
vate proprietors. Briefly speaking, these 
restrictions impose the exploitation of pri- 
vate woods uncer the same conditions as 
those which obtain in the state forests. 
And to insure that these are observed, it is 
provided in Article 219 that “no proprietor 
can exercise the right of = or removing 
his woods without having made a declara- 
tion to the sub-prefect at least four months 
in advance, during which the administra- 
tion can signify to the proprietor their ob- 
jections to the proposed disafforestation. 

1. For the maintenance of the ground on 
the slopes of the mountains. ; 

2, For the protection of the soil against 
erosions ved | inundations by rivers and 
torrents. 

3. For the existence of springs. 

4. For the preservation of ‘‘dunes’’ and 
coasts against the invasion of sand. 

5. For the defense of territory on the 
frontier. 

6. For public health. 

If these safeguards are in any way im- 
periled by the unlicensed cutting of wood, 
the fines are very heavy, amounting to a 
minimum of 500 francs and a maximum of 
1,500 frances per hectie, together with the 
obligation of reafforestation within the 
space of three years. The penalties for 
cutting individual trees are equally severe, 
varying according to the class and to the 
size of the trees. Oaks, beeches, pines, 
larches, and all fruit trees, are placed in 
the first class; limes, poplars willows, and 
all not included in the first class taking the 
second rank. The fine fer cutting trees of 
the first class is one trane per decimeter of 
girth, and 50 centimes for trees of the sec- 
ond class. 

Seeing the immense loss of revenue which 
has been sustained by the state, by the 
communes, and by the private proprietors 
themselves, in consequence of the reckless 
felling of forests on the tops of the moun- 
tains and on steep slopes, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the vigilance of the forest officials, 
whose duties are almost invariably dis- 
charged with courtesy, as well as needful 
strictness. 





To the horticulturist the spring season 
brings up the question of how and when he 
shall spray his trees and plants as a pro- 
tection against insect pests, what com- 
pounds he shall use, and what pumps he 
will rely upon toapply them. When you 
are considering these points, write to F. E. 
Myers & Bro., of Ashland, O., for their 
catalogue of er pumps, with descrip- 
tions of same, and how to manage them to 
secure the best results. You will find it 
worth while. . 

Thin and impure blood is made rich and healthful 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











piarian. 





NOTES FROM AN ENGLISH BEE- 
KEEPER. 


“Twenty-four queen cells hatching in a 
nucleus hive is a nice number,” says our 
English correspondent; “but when 16 young 
queens hatch out of this within an hour,and 
finish up by a genéral swarm out, things 
are only middling. I kept twelve young 
queens and destroyed the rest.” This is an 
extract from an amateur queen-raiser’s let- 
ter tome. Itis not a good thing to cramp 
bees in nucleus hives too much. Bees like 
work, and if too many are congregated on 
fully-drawn-out combs in small hives, their 
natural instinct is to swarm out. Keep an 


empty frame in a nucleus hive. 
pei! is coming in freely,and yet the bees 
are killing off drones. This either means 
that the workers expect the supply to stop 
short = soon, or else they grudge the 
“leisure class” a life of gay buzzing around 
while they—the workers—toil all day in the 
hot north wind. Bees do occasionally kill 
off drones in this manner for no apparent 
reason. All things are possible in a de- 
mocracy, and if the majority decide that 
drones must die because they do not gather 
honey, die they do. Suppose that all the 
bees in the other hives did the same, some 
of the remaining democracies would also 
eee: die too, as the result indirectly of 
aving killed their drones too soon. Each 
hive of bees is a separate and distinct or- 
ganization, prepared to wage war against 
its neighbor, or rob its neighbor’s stores. 
Strong hives will rob weak hives. Indi- 
viduals from weak hives will sneak into 
Strong hives and rob when they should be 
gathering from the flowers. *‘How doth the 
little busy bee” is a very pretty sentiment if 
the question is not pushed further than the 
methods of gathering honey from flowers 
and other poetical fancies are concerned; 
but poetry of the Rudyard Kipling style 
would be required to describe the mean- 
sneak thieving qualities and the overween- 
ing bullying powers of the same “busy bee”’ 
under different auspices. 
Jamaica is a good bee-keeping country, 
but even there droughts stop the honey- 
flow at times, and the white ant eats up 








the hive over night. The honey produced 
is of high quality, but the industry is in its 
infancy there yet. The population is mostly 
black,and the hives they keepare the prim- 
itive gin case, with the native black bee. 
A few enterprising Americans are explor- 
ing for localities now,and soon Jamaica will 
be fitted up with patent hives and ordefly 
apiaries. he climate is tropical, the up- 
lands being cool and healthy. The island is 
under British government, and the black 
races are therefore more easy to get on 
with than they are under the stars and 
stripes over the way. The scenery is love- 
ly, and a man could combine bee-keeping 
and an artist’s life very pleasurably,though 
perhaps the combination would barely keep 
the finances square, as honey is quoted at 
15s. per cwt. The blacks bore a square 
hole in the top of their gin cases there, and 
add a super with a glass side. This can be 
removed when full of honey, and is cer- 
tainly a better way than straining bees, 
brood and honey through cheese cloth, as fs 
sometimes done by whites here. 


ce ieee ee 
MAKING AND SHIPPING BEESWAX. 


At the last annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Bee-keepers’ Association, M. H. 
Hunt, of this county, a successful apiarist, 
and of long experience, read a paper on the 
above subject, in which he said: 

Perhaps no one is a better judge of bees- 
wax than the manufacturer of comb foun- 
dation. He learns the appearance it should 
have, the touch, and even the smell, as 
readily as he does the aroma of his morn- 
ing coffee. 

Many have tried adulterating, and with 
success so far as the smelling is concerned, 
until he tries the foundation maker. 
Many dollars have been wasted to find a 
substitute for beeswax, but all have failed; 
it’s no good for the bee-keeper. 

The quality of the beeswax of this coun- 
try has been much improved in the last 
five years—it is much brighter and cleaner. 
The sun wax extractor has had something 
to do with it, also steam rendering. In an 
experiment a number of years ago, I found 
that the soaking of dark comb in several 
waters removed much of the coloring mat- 
ter, which improved the wax very much. 
Some of the combs were put ia whole to 
3oak, and were so improved that they were 
taken ont and used again. By drying them 
thoroughly much of the old pollen will 
rattle ont. 

Never use an iron dish about the wax, 
even if galvanized. We always make up 
our wax by steam. Thecombs is put into 
a large sack of loose material, and put into 
a barrel and covered with water; as the 
melted wax comes to the top it is skimmed 
off. The addition of two ounces of sul- 
phuric acid will add much to the color and 
cleanliness of the product. Turning -and 
poking the sack will help te get the wax 
out more thoroughly. 

Avoid melting the wax over too man 
times; every time makes it darker colored. 
Make the cakes medium-sized and don’t 
pour into the molds until cooled so it will 
just run nicely. Wet the dish and you will 
not have to grease it, which is objection- 
able. Ifthe above directions are followed 
your cakes will not crack. 

Our apiarist has always saved every 
eng of comb and pressed them into 

ittle, hard bars,&nd no worms have ever 
been found in them. These savings are 
made up twice a year. 

In preparing your wax for shipping, 
much care should be used, especially if sent 
by freight, which is usually the best way. 
The box it is put in should be strong and 
well nailed. See to it that there are no 
holes that the pieces knocked off in transit 
will rattle out. Fasten the cakes so they 
will not shake about in the box. Never 
put any packing in with it, such as excel- 
sior, paper or straw. The last thing before 
nailing up, put in a card with the exact 
— of the wax, together with your ad- 

ress. 

If you follow the above directions, and 
make no mistake in the weighing, there 
will be no shortage and your buyer will 
made happy. Reporting a shortage is not 
pleasant. 
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; Blood Pare? : 
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Is it? Then take Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla and keep itso. Isn’t 
it? Then take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla and make it so. One 
fact is positively established 
and that is that Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla will purify the blood 
more perfectly, more economi- { 
cally and more speedily than @ 
any other remedy in the mar- § 
ket. There are fifty years of @ 
cures behind this statement; a 
record no other remedy can 
show. ‘You waste time and 
money when you take anything § 
to purify the blood except q 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 3 
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bot BUY SEED POTATOES 
until you get my wholesale pstoe! list. I also sell 
genuine Dwarf . A | Mich. 














WOUNDED AND 
PARALYZED. 





An Old Veteran of the War after 
Years of Suffering has a 
Shock of Paralysis. 





From the Press, Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. David G. Talbot is a well known and 
respected citizen of Otsego county, New 
York, residing at Edmeston, who three 
years ago had a stroke of paralysis, which 
he attributes to the effects of a wound re- 
ceived on the 16th of June, 1864, before 
Petersburg, Va., while serving with the 
New York Heavy Artillery. 

The following is his own account of his 
illness and convalescence, which will be 
found interesting: 

‘““EDMESTON, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1896. 

“On the fifth day of December, 1893, I was 
taken with a paralytic shock, which affected 
the whole of the lett side, and I could not 
speak for three weeks. I was confined to 
my bed for a long time and constantly at- 
tended by a physician, though little relief 
was experienced. My stomach and the 
muscles of my throat were much affected. 
I was wounded in June, 1864, at Petersburg, 
Va., having then lost three fingers of my 
left hand, and that always affected me in a 
marked degree, my arm often becoming 
numb. I should state that on the ~~ I re- 
ceived the stroke, I had two distinct shocks, 
the first in the morning, which was so light 
that the doctor was not at all alarmed, but 
the secon@ nearly finished me up. Ever 
since the war I had suffered with nervous 
debility and my condition was very bad 
when I was attacked. I am now sixty years 
old and hardly dared look for oe ap- 

roaching good health after my life of suf- 

ering, but [saw so much said about Dr. 


Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People in the 
pre es and that they were good for 
ara jt cs, that I determined to try them. 
Lhis I did justone year and four months 
ago. I strictly followed directions and felt 
better within a week. I am not the same 
man I was when I began to take Dr. Wil- 
liams’ medicine. My old comrade, Nerton, 
who was inthe same company and regiment 
with me, and was a grievous sufferer from 
general nervous debility, at my recommend- 
ation has taken Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
and they have helped him wonderfully. 

“I certify on honer that the above state- 
ment is true in every particular. 

(Signed) AVID G. TALBOT.” 

Witness: John C. Lappeus. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to 
the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as _ suppres- 
sions, irregularities and all forms of weak- 
ness, ge build up the blood, and re- 
store the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, 
over-work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loese 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists, er 
direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 





Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 





You Can Eat 








CEO. S. 





Campbell's Early Grapes without eating the seeds. The pulp is sweet to centre, so the seeds are 
easily separated without making the tongue sore, as common grapes do. 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY CRAPES 


are unusually hardy and vigorous. Largest clusters, finest quality. Ripen early and keep late. 
None genuine without our seals, 


rv~vuvuVvvYVeY-TY?* 
vuwvvvvvvVvVY 


Elegant Catalogue a 


free, 
JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 











Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach 


WE HAVE: TO OFF 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords, Smock 


Trees, Peach Trees, 


Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 


Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Earl . 
gan, Salway, and other best varier! es. tienen 


Send us your list for prices. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any*addres. 


THE MICHIGAN NURSERY CO., Monroe, Mich. 








BIG BERRI 






OUR BERRY PLANTS known as THE BEST 

throughout the U. 8. We sell DIRECT to 5 

a & ers, NO AGENTS. MA Thayer, Righect eevee 
, is oF 


His book, «Mow 0, BERRIES AXD LOTS OF THAVER FRUIT FARMS, SPARTA, 









WISCONSIN, 








FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 


By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G@. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


cerry 
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iy 
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HARRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 


FrEL.D SEEDS. 

Clover, Timothy, Hungarian, Miliet and all 
other seeds for the farm. If your dealer does not 
handle our seeds write to us for prices. Twerty- 
five 5On successful experience. 


OHNSON & SON, Coshen, Ind. 


BERRY PLANTS Large Stock. Over 50 
on ral states Fruit Grower Free 
M.and up. Centra tes Fruit Grower Free 

with ever, $2 order. Catalog G. free. It telis all. 
R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 











“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 
A M. Best R " 
Standard porry plants, $5.0 10 8.00 per M. My 


« aie logue mailed free. 
8%. WH TTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 
of all 


FRUIT PACKAGES ¢.::' 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Now is the time to order and 
et the DISCOUNTS. Cata- 
og and price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 











QunD POTATOES FOR SALE.—Carman No. }, 


SEED POTATOES. 
$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 


oRRAY PUM p. 


BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogne and full treat: 
and vesetable crops A. «yh wired em 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


va EMPIRE 


























Pumps 


Force, Tank, Li 





f 
Spray, and all kinds of 


Hay Tools 


e free. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
As Ohio, 


hland, 








JACKSON 3 TUMBLER PADLOCKS. 


In the “Jackson” there are 3 levers, and 
the fitting is fine. In all details of con- 
struction, finish, action, security and dura- 
bility, the ‘Jackson’ Padlocks combine 
greater merits than can be had in any 
other lock. With the FARMER one year, 
steel lock with 2 keys for only $1.20; or 
brass lock and the FARMER one year fer 
$1.30. Sent by mail, postage paid, 





Carman No. 8, and Queen, 50c. per bu. while they 
last. Bagsextra PF. HODGMAN, Olimax, Mich. 
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epartment. 


Our Morro:—‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved. 


range 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MicuH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. é 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 

Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 

Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chapiain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. . 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, —- Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE LONG LOOK AHEAD. 





We are inclined to think that one fault 
of a democratic form of government is the 
failure oftentimes, more especially in mat- 
ters of legislation, to look far enough into 
the future. The tendency is to demand 
legislation for some immediate reason, and 
if a certain measure does not produce re- 
sults at once it is not apt to be a satisfac- 
tory law. We believe that there are cer- 
tain measures of great importance which 
have been, and are being, discussed in our 
State legislature, which will never be 
properly legislated upon until we have 
taken “the long look ahead.” 

One of these is the subject of forestry, 
concerning which several bills are now 
pending in the legislature. This question 
has no immediate relation to the welfare of 
our people this year or next, but it has a 
very vital relation to the people of the 
next generation. The importance of this 
subject has been recently emphasized by 
terrible floods along the Mississippi river; 
it is generally agreed that the slaughter of 
the timber at the head waters of this stream 
and its branches, is to a greet extent re- 
sponsible for this unprecedented destruc- 
tion. This is a subject that we cannot 
work out at once, but rather one that 
needs time, thought, study, and intelligent 
management. ‘The time has arrived when 
Michigan shouid take a very advanced 
step in relation to her forests, and we hope 
that the bill introduced by Mr. Wagar, 
‘providing for a forest commission, will 
pass in a satisfactory form. 

Another topic of importance is that of 
roads. However we may think about the 
question of legislation, we can not take the 
long look ahead without feeling that an 
advanced civilization, with allits enlarged 
facilities for transportation and a fierce 
competition demanding production at the 
lowest possible cost, will require a satisfac- 
tory system of roads. We can’t build good 
roads in a year, but we can see to it that 
the next generation shall have better roads 
than ours, and it is our duty to lay the 
foundation for just that sort of thing. 

Another scheme of the same character is 
that of liquor control. Itis a many-sided 
problem, difficult and yet important; in 
fact many believe it is the most important 
question before us. What are we doing 
about it? Are we solving the problem? 
We fear not. This is not a question that 
any one law will settle; it is a question of 
time, of education. Tu a certain extent 
the advocates of temperance are taking 
this long look ahead, and through their ed- 
ucational methods are paving the way for 
the solution of the problem. We believe 
that a deeper study of the question is need- 
ed, and that the only way to get it is to 
turn the attention of some thoughtful men 
to it in the form of a commission or some 


ject of taxation. Our present legislature 
is partly trying to do something with this, 
both from the standpoint of expenditures 
and from the standpoint of the system it- 
self, but we can’t help feeling that the 
efforts are going to be of only slight im- 
portance, comparatively, and that the real 
solution of the question lies about as far 
off asever. We believe that the long look 
ahead would demonstrate the need of a 
tax commission, who could study this sub- 
ject intelligently and thoroughly. If we 
da not do something of this sort things will 
simply go on irom bad to worse, and not 
only we onrselves will be the losers, but 
those who are to follow. 

We are aware that this kind of talk is 
not popular in some quarters, but never- 
theless we believe it to be the truth. We 
must endeavor to secure legislation on 
broader lines, which will be more lasting, 
more comprehensive, and therefore more 
efficient. We owe a great deal to the past, 
and that debt makes it our duty to trans- 
mit not only good conditions, but far better 
ones, to the future than we received from 
the past. We wish that this legislature 
might take advanced steps along these 
lines, and that the people would feel of 
their action that it is not for immediate 
use, but that it is secured for the future 
settlement of these vexing and important 
problems. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





Tue Grange being a fraternal mutual 
benefit association, it is but reasonable to 
conclude that it can reduce the cost of in- 
surance to a minimum. 


LENAWEE COUNTY GRANGE is considering 
the feasibility of publishing a semi-month- 
ly leaflet in the interest @ its new 
Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
the subordinate Granges of the county. 


REGULAR meeting of Gilead Grange oc- 
curred March 20th with a good attendance. 
After conferring the third and fourth de- 
grees on two candidates a feast of maple 
syrup was indulged in. There are a num- 
ber of applications to be acted upon at the 
next meeting.—CcoR. 


FREMONT GRANGE No. 494 is as prosper- 
ous and wide-awake a Grange as can be 
found. At the last meeting the Lecturer’s 
topic was “Punctuality.” After a fine paper 
was read by Worthy Master B. R. Miller a 
lively discussion ensued. The subject for 
next meeting is **Economy on the Farm.”— 
LOU. WHITE. 

TROWBRIDGE GRANGE No. 296 is in a 
prosperous condition; the meetings are in- 
structive, interesting and beneficial. Two 
candidates were recently initiated. There 
is a great interest taken in the matter of 
legislation. _The county council will meet 
with us in June. We hope and expect it 
will be a profitable as well as an interest- 
ing meeting. 


MORENCI GRANGE No. 280.—Sister Hoig, 
on account of poor health,having previous- 
ly resigned as lecturer, Sister Colgrove 
was elected, and at our last meeting was 
installed. Brother Deyo gave us a verv 
interesting talk on the subject of ‘Trusts 
and monopolies,” genta discussion by 
other members. Sister Mason read an 
essay on “What are the duties of a good 
housewife?” Alsoa number of questions 
taken from the question box were dis- 
cussed.—B. M. C. 


A REALIZING sense seems to pervade the 
public mind that there are advantages to be 
derived from Grange associations that are 
not so easily obtained from any other source. 
The exercises and discussions are so inter- 
esting and instructive that few people fail 
to receive some benefit from them, and no 
Onecan deny but what our Pomona and 
union meetings help materially our social 
standing, for there we are always seen at 
our best, and that cannot help but have in- 
fluence for good. 


CLEON GRANGE No. 633 is still pean 
new members and getting back-old ones; 
fifteen new members and three old ones 
re-installed is very good for one quarter,be- 
sides two applications to act on. At our last 
meeting a resolution favoring the Kimmis 
salary bill was adopted and one favoring a 
continuation of the mortgage tax law with 
amendments was voted down. Our mem- 
bers clubbed together for the purchase of 
their garden and field seeds this spring, 
thereby making a great saving.—c. T. 
GREGG. 

SHERWOOD GRANGE met at Grange hall 
Saturday night, April 3d. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring the passage of the 
bill known as the “Wagar bill,”’and against 
the repeal of the mortgage tax law. 

a resolutions were adopted on 
the death of Sister Lilly Fredenberg. 
The Grange, ——— not strong in num- 
bers, is in good working order. {We keep a 
small stock of groceries, deal in binder 
twine and some hardware. Have four ap- 
engage for membership at present. 

ave a good literary program at each 
meeting.—MRS. ALICIA LOCKE. 


Tue contest of Leonidas Grange opened 
April 3 with much spirit shown on both 
sides. Each member present answered roll 
call with something that would gain points 
for his side—dues and original poems being 
the readiest responses. Two prudent 





thing of that sort. 
Last, and most pressing of all, is the sub- 


brothers presented impromptu speeches, j 
which they called the attention of the 


voters to the proposition to be submitted 
Monday, asking for $4,500 to repair the 
court house of the county. They believed 
this allowance to be the most economical 
way to dispose of the question, as some- 
thing must be done about the building.— 
SARAH COVEY, COR. 

SPARTA GRANGE No. 340 meets in Sparta 
village,and as there are several other socie- 
ties to which a good many of the farmers 
belong our Grange attendance is not very 
large, but our meetings are very interest- 
ing. We held socials every two weeks last 
winter at the homes of the different mem- 
bers, always having a good dinner anda 
nice program and then a collection which 
went into the Grange treasury. We 
thought them a benefit socially as well as 
financially. The petitions recommended 
by the State Grange were received and 
adopted and sent to the proper authorities 
—MARY E. LOWN, COR. 


It is the duty of every subordinate 
Grange master to appoint some member 
who can and wil! give a concise account of 
every Grange meeting to the Grange editor 
of the MIcHIGAN FARMER for publication 
in the Grange department of that paper. 
In these reports the specialties, the novel 
and new, and such items as will be helpful 
and inspiring to all who may read, should 
have notice, while the common everyday 
procedure of Grange meetings should be 
eliminated. The full name and P. OU. ad- 
dress of every such rect Be Igy en should 
be given to K. L. Butterfield, Agricultural 
College, Mich. By the way, what has be- 
come of all our Grange writers who in 
years past contributed to the Visitor? 
The Order cannot afford their silence. 


We, as a Grange, believe the business 
features of the Grange should be made 
prominent and efforts should be made to 
enable the members to feel they are receiv- 
ing financial as well as social and educa- 
tional benefits. We have aimed to be, and 
are,large producers,and we have been learn- 
ing to become such at the least possible 
cost; we should learn also how to dispose of 
our produce to the best possible advantage. 
lt is one thing to produce, but a far differ- 
ent matter to be able to dispose of our pro- 
duce to the best advantage. We should 
learn to be good sellers. Every neighbor- 
hood furnishes examples of those who excel 
in this particular line of farm work, and it 
is the farmer who is successful in this direc- 
tion whois the most prosperous.—C. A. 
Mace in Kennebec (Me.), Pomena. 


HESPERIA GRANGE No. 495 is still boom- 
ing. Weconferred the fourth degree on 
ten candidates and gave a grand feast in 
their honor at the last meeting. We have 
re-instated nine during the quarter. 

We have a flourishing Grange society 
which meets with the different members 
every two weeks. During our Teachers’ 
and Patrons’ Association in February we 
furnished dinners for fifteen cents and sup- 
per for ten cents apiece, and took in forty- 
three dollars. With this money and with 
what we had on hand in our society treas- 
ury we purchased a beautiful ingrain car- 
pet for our hall and made it at our Thurs- 
day meetings. Our next move will be to 
raise money to get a circulating library. 

A short time ago we had a ‘“Purpose’’ 
meeting. Each member gave some sugges- 
tion on what the Grange should do this 
coming year. Punctuality and every 
member present were dwelt on with great 
stress; and every member do his duty so 
far as liesin his power. It was a good 
meeting. 

We have an efficient corps of officers of 
which all are ladies excepting the lecturer, 
assistant steward and gate-keeper. Our 
meetings are interesting, and we have a 
drill in parliamentary Jaw at each session. 

The Grange is bringing us right out; we 
are progressive and active and our bump 
of self-esteem keeps increasing. Why? 
Because we are out of debt, if it is hard 
times; we have eighty-seven members in 
good standing, and money on hand. We 
are proudof our Grange and its women, 
for they have done all the work. We will 
tell how we look after we get our car- 
pet down.—«s. c. R. Sec’y. 


Hopkins GRANGE No. 390 was organized 
22 years ago this present month. There 
are a faithful few of the charter members 
who still hold membership with us. Some 
have died, others moved away,while others 
have dropped out for reasons best known 
to themselves. Still we have a good mem- 
bership, with quite interesting meetings, 
which zare held each alternate Saturday. 
During the winter, meetings were held in 
the afternoon, which were largely attend- 
ed, with an increasing membership. A 
good oe was had at each meeting in 
which all took part who would, consisting 
of songs, quotations from different authors, 
recitations from the little folks, readings, 
essays, and the discussion of questions 
mostly relating to farm interests. Arga- 
ments on politics and religion are best ex- 
cluded, though we may hold widely differ- 
ent views on both subjects. To my mind 
nothing tends more to hold the interest 
than to give each one a part in the work, 
be it ever so small apart. We havean 
organist and a set of well qualified officers, 
and ape to keep things moving lively. 
Our hall building is paid for, and we have 
kitchen and dining room accommodations, 
and the good, generous dinners that the 
Grange ladies of Hopkins prepare for 
special occasions would be hard to beat. 

uring the month of April we propose to 
have for discussion questions on the topic 
of farm economies and methods in manage- 
ment.—MRS. H. H. H. 


TALLMADGE GRANGE No. 639 met in 
regular session at their hall in Tallmadge, 
April 3, 1897, with all the officers present, 
and a goodly attendance of Patrons. In 
fact the placard might have been placed on 
the door, ‘Standing room only.” 





Petitions for the passage of the Wagar 





bill and the mortgage tax law, after due 
consideration, were signed and forwarded 
to our representatives at Lansing. 

The “Good Roads” subject was sifted 
and resifted from top to bottom. If the 
country roads receive as much attention 
from the farmers as the subject did at this 
meeting, there will be less cause for 
grumbling about bad roads. 

Th subjects for discussion were inter- 
spersed with singing, readings, music, ete. 
making a very pleasing entertainment. ; 

It was conceded to be quite a Satisfaction 
for farmers to keep a cash account, if not 
gid ae na i 

allmadge Grange has at present a 5 
bership or 89, in good standing. Dever 
since my acquaintance with the Grange 
has it been in a more flourishing, harmoni- 
ous condition than at the present time 
Occasionally we lose a brother or sister 
through removal] from the district. Once 
ina wh'le our ranks are thinned and our 
hearts sadiened by the loss of a member 
gone to sweil the ranks of the great Grange 
above, but soon new recruits spring to take 
the place of our loved and lost and, al- 
a. = es — glides swiftly 

y as i ey had not been, a 
heals the wound. any ne 

All hail to the Grange.—sgcrerary. 


AT no time was the work of the Gr 
subordinate, county and State more ‘sue 
defined than*now. Each have special lines 
to follow and al! are essential to the wel- 
fare and perpetuity of the Order. From 
now on the Grange must every month and 
every year prove its title as the chief 
farmers’ organization. This is a practical 
age and pretences will not satisfy when 
specific results are promised. The subor- 
dinate Grange should be made the most 
prominent social and educational force in 
the community which contributes to its 
membership. The county Grange should 
draw to itself all the prominent workers of 
the county and to provide suitable and 
nourishing food for all its local Granges 
should be its constant aim. The State 
Grange should not only be legislative for 
its own and the Order’s benefit, but it 
should also be the representative of the 
interests of farmers in matters of State 
legislation. To answer all these require- 
ments the most earnest thoughts of our 


best men and women are demanded.—GEo. B. 
HORTON. 
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HILuspDALE Pomona held its April meet- 
ivg with South Jefferson Grange on the 
first. As far as reported there was nothing 
discouraging from subordinate Granges. 
After the welcome address by Sister Bow- 
ditch and response by Worthy Master 
Moore, the interest of the Grange centered 
in the discussion of the proposed repeal of 
the mortgage tax law, thus exempting 
mortgages from taxation. 

Brother Davis: ‘This move is in re- 
sponse to demands from monied districts 
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and petitions from the northern part of the 
State where money is scarce, security poor, 
and rates high. Senators and representa- 
tives will work for their constituents and 
the measure will carry unless there are 
vigorous protests sent in soon. It is the 
first step towards a more sweeping ex- 
emption.” 

rother Bowditch: “It would neither 
make monied mén more anxious to loan nor 
money more plentiful.” 

Worthy Lecturer Hunker: ‘In divine 
economy where much is given much is re- 
quired. This law is sought to be reversed 
by the effort being made by the monied 
clans to avoid taxation. The same bill was 
passed during Governor Luce’s administra- 
tion but was vetoed. It’s drifting towards 
Henry George's single tax theory.” 

Brother Drake: ‘The law as itis, is not 
pony of It should either be repealed 
or amended.” 

Worthy Master Moore: ‘‘The tate of 
interest is fixed by the bankers’ association 
and all have rates alike. The repeal of the 
present law would neither make mone 
more plentiful nor rates less. Bankers will 
demand all they can get anyway.” 

Brother Davis: ‘The present law is said 
to be a system of double taxation; there is 
@ great outcry against it as unjust by 
money loaners. To make it single and 
right they wish to be relieved from paying 
taxes on their mortgages, and let the other 
fellow pav it because he owns the farm, you 
know. Forty-four per cent of the taxable 


property of Hillsdale Co. is represented by 
mortgages.” Brother Davis is an old 
supervisor. 


Resolutions were passed against the re- 
peal of the present law and in favorofa 
strengthening act making it more effectual. 
The proposed constitutional amendment 
raising the salary of the Attorney General 
was also discussed. On the whole the 
Grange was in favor of it if it could stand 
alone. Butit was thought that it would 
be pening the door for a general advance 
of official salaries and its propriety doubt- 
ful.—wM. KIRBY. 


LENAWEE Co. GRANGE met with Working 
——_, in Riga on Thursday, April 1st. 

A fifth degree session: was held before 
noon. After dinner a general program was 
rendered, followed by reports of subordinate 
Granges, and action upon resolutions, etc., 
allin the fourth degree. A paper | Bro. 
George Humphrey was entitled ‘Is our 
form of government a perpetual one?” 

If there is one thing to be proud of, it is 
our privileges, which each may enjoy. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
downfall of yee each receiveda tribute. 
Referring to the disclosures of the last fifty 
years, we are startled at what may be the 
possibilities of the next fifty years. 

Among various classes rest the seat of 
ignorance, socialism and forms of vice that 
our government must resist. On the other 
hand,perils are added in Shylock’s interest. 
While the writer did not think the govern- 
ment was to be overthrown by these inter- 
nal forces, it is still the duty ot every voter 
to overlook partizanship and so vote as to 
Strengthen our government and nationality. 

In discussion of the paper Bro. Chandler 
thought that till within a few years the 
turbulent elements from monarchial Europe 
had easily been absorbed in our national- 
ity, and became good citizens. Lately they 
have been so numerous that they have de- 
manded a recognition of fallacies brought 
— them, and ideas not akin to American- 

sm. 

M. T. Cole believes that socialism is a dis- 
a oy of strongest type. 

acob Rosenstiel noted that our govern- 
ment is built on Yankee ee and is 
firm in belief of the perpetuity of American 
institutions. 

Sister Kellogg would have every farmer 
of the land possess a national flag and fly it 
for the benefit of the young. 

A paper by Bro. Rosenstiel, master of 
Working Grange, was entitled “Grange 
Methods.”” When duty calls any Patron,no 
excuse should be encouraged. He recom- 
mended numerous committees, covering all 
topics of importance, whose special duty it 
should be to get the information required 
and report. 

Among special committees suggested were 
charity, woman’s work, with a member in 
each school district within the jurisdiction 
of the Grange, political economy, Agricul- 
tural College, natural history, etc., and 
recommended that the list of committees 
and names of all members be posted in a 
conspicuous place in the hall. any other 
va.uable suggestions were made. 

Worthy Master Horton of the State 
Grange was with us. He compared the 
local Grange to therank and file of the 
army. The discipline received in the 
Grange might be compared to the use of 
military tactics, as a fundamental principle 
in_preparing for the usefulness of the army. 

rother Horton advocates having two 
rooms at the Grange hall and during the 
business session let the children of ee 
parents play Jersey boy and Needle’s eye in 
the other room and later assist in carrying 
out the program. He has often heard moth- 
ers say that they would not have come to 
the Grange to-night but the children want- 
ed to.—E. w. A. 





GRANGE AND CHURCH. 





Read at Pomona Grange of Newaygo Co., in March 
by Mrs. N. L. Lewis, of Fremont. 

Is the Grange a hindrance to the church? 
If so, why? I think each Patron here will 
&nswer an emphatic, No. But there may 
be some not members and that they may be 
the better able to settle this question in 
their minds I will try and set forth some of 
the principles and purposes of the Order. 





best institution in the world. It pertains 
to spiritual matters, and many of the 
teachings of the Grange are on those ‘lines. 
In no way do the obligations of the Order 
conflict with our social, moral or religious 
duties. , 

Note the influence of the Grange from 
subordinate to national. Though the opera- 
tions of the Order are invisible, the results 
are patent. The Grange is an educator, 
and as the hope of this nation is in the edu- 
cation of its people, that must be counted a 
strong feature in its favor. 

Mark the change that has been wrought 
in social and educationa! work. One of the 
strongest planks in our declaration of pur- 
— is for a broader and higher education. 

he institutes—who can estimate the good 
they do?—exist to-day because of the 
Grange. The Order is a center from which 
radiate several educational lines. 

Unlike most other organizations the 
Grange opens wide its dours for the ad- 
mission of woman on an equality with man. 
She is eligible to any oftice, and for the 
moral, social and intellectual advancement 
of the farmer and his family it has no 
equal. The social feature of the Grange 
alone is worth all it costs. Its members 
are moral people with good social standing 
and meeting together in these fraterna 
re must of necessity be beneficial. 

f by chance anyone should be admitted 
whose standing is otherwise, unless they 
are susceptible to the benign influences of 
the Grange the atmosphere won’t be con- 
genial asd they won’t stay long. Butit by 
belonging to the Order we shail help them to 
a higher and nobler manhood or woman- 
hood, we shall have accomplished much. 
Let us foster and cherish this fraternal 
spirit that binds us closer together in a 
common brotherhood. 

We gladly welcome the young people. 
The realities of life will soon come upon 
them. Experience in the Grange will 
better prepare them to meet these 
responsibilities. Some of us are well ad- 
vanced on the last half of life’s journey 
and the Grange will soon know us no more. 
Someone must fill the places we now 
occupy and upon the young people will de- 
volve that duty, for the Grange is of 
national existence and has come to stay. 
In the misty pastit was thought all that 
a farmer one to do or know was to stir 
the soil and plant the seed. But as 
agriculture is a progressive science, the 
farmers that are successful must Keep pace, 
and through organization they have made 
rapid improvement intellectually as well as 
in advanced methods of farming and their 
mental horizon can be circumscribed by 
no mean circle. 

Patrons have educated themselves to ask 
and work for a just recognition of their in- 
terests in legislation. Much has been 
accomplished and much more will be. The 
possibilities of the Grange cannot be 
measured. I hope to see the day when it 
will throttle this hydra-headed monster 
that is ruining the homes and breaking the 
hearts of so many and wipe it off the 
face of the earth. and thus forever solve 
the liquor question. 

The Order is a God-fearing organization. 
Every good Patron places faith in God, and 
is active in whatever tends to advance the 
welfare of society and lighten the burdens 
of humanity. Our ritualistic work teaches 
us of the wondrous works of God. The 
Grange opens with an invocation to the 
Divine Master and closes with a benedic- 
tion. It admonishes us to dispense charity 
in deeds and words. That as flowers and 
vines can be trained to cover unsightly places 
in nature, so let us train ourselves to cover 
the faults of others with charity and remem - 
ber only their virtues. Its lessons teach 
us to beware of covetousness; “That a maa's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things he possesseth but in the right use of 
God’s blessings."’ Itimpresses on our minds 
that ‘‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap,” and enjoins us tosow such 
seeds that they may meet our Heavenly 
Father’s approval. Our degree work is em- 
blematical of the immortality of the soul 
and that there is another and a better world 
‘“‘where everlasting spring abides and never 
withering flowers.”” The lessons in each 
degree are beautiful and inspiring, and can 
all this be a hindrance to the church? 
There are those who will acknowledge that 
these facts may be true,yet they object be- 
cause it is a secret society. Every boime is 
@ secret society, or should be. Jtis just as 
absurd to say that a well regulated home is 
a hindrance to the church, as to say a well 
regulated Grange is. Now, if an order 
working under such principles as I have 
briefly outiined, and upon whose banner is 
inscribed Faith, Hope, Charity, and Fidel- 
ity, isa hindrance to the church, let him 
who thinks so tell why. 





ILLINOIS GRANGE NOTES. 


On March 20th State Master Wilson 
organized a County Grange at Irene, Boone 
Co., with 65 members: Master, Charles E. 
Chena; Lecturer, Mrs. Florence Merchant; 


-Secretary, O. S. Cohoon.—On March 27th, 


W. H. Cartwright organized a new Grange 


at Fosterburg, Madison Co.: Master, John 
Kreig,Secretary.C. H. Golike.—The Chicago 
branch of the Weather and} Crop Bureau 
will send its weekly bulletins to all of the 
Illinois Granges,through the crop season.— 
Magnolia Grange, Putnam Co., spiced its 
program with a marriage of two members 
the other day, and then rounded up with a 
wedding feast at the house of State Master 
Wilson.—The McLean County Grange held 
its March meeting at Normal with a large 
attendance of members and a good program 
of agricultural papers and discussions, the 
g roads question receiving special atten- 
tion.—The lowa farmers are in an organiz- 


d and h 
We do not question that thechurch is the ' “—e righ eg ag pea og 


w weeks.—Union Grange, McLean Co., ' 





held eight meetings in the past quarter, 
made a profit of $120 on co-operative busi- 
hess, and its programs are full of interest 
and practical value.—Buena Vista Grange, 
Schuyler Co., has held seven meetings this 
year, has gained 10 new members, saved a 
snug sum on co-operative purchases and 
has a good outlook ahead.—Wood River 
Grange, Madison Co. has printed the pro- 
grams -for its semi-monthly meetings 
throughout 1897. Farming, domestic affairs, 
literary matters, etc. have due proportion 
to suit all seasons, and No. 901 is a busy and 

rosperous Grange.--Hickory Grove Grange, 

ulton Co.,held five regular meetings in the 
past three months, with good attendance 
and interesting programs.—The Farmers’ 
Institute season is over now, as they usual- 
ly meet but once ayear. The Institute 
aims to present a first-class agricultural 
program, and hence calls upon the good 
writers, good talkers and well posted people 
to take the leading parts; this is all right 
forthe program, but don’t bring out the 
young people. Whereas, the Grange meets 
all the year round and schools the boys and 
girls of the farm in theory, practice and 
how to tell it in public. 

THOS. KEADY, Sec. State Grange. 
DuN.LaP, ILL. 





THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 





By proclamation April 30 
has been designated Arbor 
Day in Michigan. Worthy Lecturer, have 
you arranged a program for that time? 
And does it include the setting of trees and 
Shrubs around your Grange hall? There 
are hundreds of Grange halls in this State, 
the interiors of which are pleasant, com- 
fortable, and in some cases almost luxuri- 
ous. But bow many halls are there that 
have trees and shrubs to add to and adorn 
the plainness of the exterior of these halls? 
Any Grange which is the fortunate 
possessor of a hall of its own, be it plain or 
fancy, large or small, should add to the 
beauty of it by setting out a few trees each 
Arbor Day. 


Arbor Day. 


* 


* 

We have a practical 
suggestion to make in 
this-connection. Every Grange in Michi- 
gan mourns the loss of some valuable mem- 
ber of the Order. We pass “appropriate 
resolutions,” we “drape the charter in 
mourning for thirty days,’’ and we miss the 
presence for atime. But we believe that 
we can build more lasting monuments to 
the “Great Grange above,” which will pre- 
serve their memories to us and be as well 
ornaments and a joy forever. Let us, each 
Arbor Day, plant trees in the yard of the 
Grange hall in memory of those who have 
died during the year, dedicating a particu- 
lar tree to the memory of an individual. 
In this way we shall rear beautiful monu- 
ments which will grow stronger and more 
enduring as the years go by; we shall thus 
beautify our surroundings, and each tree 
thus planted will have a double meaning. 
It will be a beautiful ornament, and it will 
have a sacred association. We commend 
this suggestion to all Granges that own 
halls. 


The Departed. 


* * 


* 

; We should like to get no- 
a, tices of all Pomona meetings, 
* and programs as well. But 
lecturers must remember that copy must 
be in the editor’s hands: promptly. We 
have had to omit several notices lately, be- 
cause not received in time. All copy is 
sent to Detroit not later than Monday neon 
of each week. For instance, all news items 
for this issue of the Farmer, April 17th, 
were sent by the editor of this department 
Saturday, April 10th, and Monday, April 
12th. Do not forget this fact, and be sure 
to send any news or program so the editor 
will receive it Saturday, if possible, or at 

least not later than Monday noon. 


* * 
* 


The real work of the 
Grange is not measured 
by the number of mem- 
bers, nor by money saved through co- 
operative purchases, nor by the legislation 
brought to pass, nor by the social and 
pleasant times enjoyed. These are ele- 
ments of successful Grange work. They 
are all factors in carrying out the true 
purpose of the Order. Nevertheless they 
are but elements, factors, parts. The real 
and best result of Grange work can not be 
seen so clearly ascan these parts, elements, 
factors be distinguished. The real work of 
the Grange is character. Men and women 
are made better in the Grange; they are 
more virtuous, in the sense that thorough- 
ness, self-culture-and strength of mind are 
virtues. The members of the Grange be- 


come educated—trained, if you please. 
This education, this training, this culture, 
is the true Grange work. 


What Counts in 
Grange Work. 





“That tired feeling is due to impoverished blood. 
Enrich the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be 
strong and vigorous. 


30 YEARS 
Rheumatism Cured. 


DEAR SIRs: Feb. 12, 1897. 
We have used one bottle of your “5 DROPS,” 
and I must say it has done wonders. My wife who- 
has been troubled with Rheumatism for thirty 
years, has become another person. We had already 
tried everything that came under our notice for 
her, but failed to obtain relief until we read one 
of your advertisements, and concluded before we 
gave up all hope to try “5 DROPS.”’ How glad we 
were that we tried it cannot be expressed in words. 
It is a most wonderful remedy and cured where 
everything else had failed We recommend 
al] our friends to use yourremedy. You may use 
my name as a reference. 
Gratefully yours, 
JOHN A. LINDSTROM, 
St. Helena, Neb. (Box @&.) 


Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Feb. 21, 1897. 

Dear Sirs: I have been very badly afflicted 

with Sciatic Rheumatism for three years. Have 

doctored with some of the most eminent physicians, 

but found no relief until I saw your advertisement, 

and sent for a bottle of your “5 DROPS,” and it 

has done me great good, and helped me wonderfully. 

Your medicine is worth its weight in gold, and [ 
thank God and you for my relief. 

Yours respectfuliy, 
ANNIE E. Youne, Araby, Md. 


NEURALGIA. 
March 1, 1897. 
DEAR Sirs: The medicine that you sent me has 


roved to be a bilessingto my moth:r. She had 

euralgia for 15 years, and looked as though it 

would kill her. The Doctors could not relieve her 

suffering one minute. She took "5 DROPS" two or 

three days, and she has not felt it since. She is 

more grateful to you than words can express. 

Yours very truly, W. A. JARNAGIN, 
Redhouse, Granger Co., Tenn. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading 
this letter to send for a large bottle. send for a 
sample bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to 
convince you of its merit. This wonderful curative 

ives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure 
or Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, Backache, Asthma. Hay Fever, Ca- 
1 Nerv Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Croup, “La Grippe.” Ma- 
laria. Creeping Numb- 
ness, Bronchitis aud kin- 
dred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large bottles 
(300 doses) $1.00. Six 
bottles for %5.00. Sample 
bottle prepaid by mail 
25 cents. Not sold by drug- 
gists, only by us and our 
agents. Agents appointed 
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SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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IT KILLS 


Potato Bugs, 
Pumpkin Bugs, 
Cabbage Worms, 


= and all forms of insect life. Harmless to man 
=; or beast. Will not injure the most delicate 
= plants, but is sure death for all insect pests. 


Gray Mineral Ash 


is fully warranted where directions are followed. 
Send for our little “Bug Book.” It may save 
you lots of money. 
NATIONAL MINING AND MILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Carried in stock by all leading wholesale druggists, 
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A Delicious Health Drink 


to replace TEA 
which are al- 

ways hurtful. 
4 wud: Send 2 two-cent 
] stamps for sample. 
- % BATTLE CREEK SAMITA- 
RIUM HEALTH F000 CO., 


Battie CREEK, Mich. 


ag be Cured 
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. illus. book 


and learn how. 






















When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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